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A WORK OF ART. 


“When I was applying Pe colleges, I wanted to continue 
pursuing my passions—making music and working in politics. 


Oberlin has made it possible for me to pursue such different 


courses of study—and to excel beyond my expectations— 


in the classroom and beyond the campus. 


I wouldn’t have been able to take advantage of the 
opportunities I’ve had here without the support of my 
parents and family, my professors, the friends I’ve made, 


and alumni and parents like you. Knowing there’ sa 


network of people committed to helping me get the most 
out of Oberlin makes me want to give something back. 


I hope you feel the same way. Please make a gift to 
The Oberlin Fund this year. 


Kelsey Cowger ’OI 
Music history & politics major (double degree) 


For more information or to make a gift, 


visit our website at 


.oberlin.edu/oberlinfund 
_or call or write: 
The Oberlin Fund 
Bosworth Hall 203 

5O West Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44.074 
Phone: (800) 693-3167 
E-mail: 


ere fund@oberlin. edu 
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14 Planet Earth 


A summary of mankind’s sins against the Earth, and a call to action to rectify them while we 
still can./ by Thomas J. Klutznick ’61 


16 High Atop Wilder Hall 


For the last 50 years, students have cajoled, entertained, educated, and annoyed their captive 
audience on WOBC, the campus FM radio station. / by Michael K. McIntyre 


[Cover Story] 


20 Creating a Scene 


Jim Burrows’ directing style “has become the stuff of legend,” according to TV industry’s wizards. 
The producer of Cheers and Will & Grace has developed a respected niche in prime-time 
comedy, with nine Emmy Awards to prove it./ by Dade Hayes ’93 


25 You've Got Mail: Now What? 


What lasting cultural changes can we expect as America remains online? / by Michele Leslie 


28 Experience, Exposure, & Enlightenment 


Alumni opened their hearts, their homes, and their offices to these students who spent 
Winter Term discovering life in the D.C. fast lane. / by Alex Parker ’o4 


32 Body Art 


These A-line paper dresses are far more than a fashion statement. / by Lauren Parker 
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The Many Faces of Oberlin 


HIS ISSUE OF THE Oberlin Alumni Magazine puts its editorial finger on 
Tie pulse of where the College is right now in terms of alumni, student, 
and College outreach efforts—not only to the Oberlin community, but to the 
world. 

In this issue you will see what our faculty and alumni think about 
the Internet and its effect on social behavior and interaction with family and 
friends. You'll see how WOBC, the student-run radio station, has opened its 
microphones to local middle- and high-school students as it celebrates 50 
years on the air. 

And another kind of outreach—from alumni to students—gave 
many young people a month-long internship during Winter Term working 
with alums in their fields. In fact, offering expanded career services for stu- 
dents, and alumni, too, is a topic of renewed focus at Oberlin, as a new 
committee created by the Alumni Council works to enhance and expand 
programming. 

The TV king of sitcoms, Jim Burrows 62, was on campus in March, 
holding workshops for students. There’s an article here about his outreach to 
television’s mass audience. 

Planet Earth is something | personally feel very deeply about, and 
wrote at the turn of the millennium. I hope you will share my view on the 
fragility of our world and the responsibility each of us has to care for it. 

And while we are celebrating outreach, | want to thank all of you 
who have responded so generously to the College's most ambitious cam- 


paign ever—The New Oberlin Century. We are midway through our quest 
for the donors who will help us continue to do what Oberlin does best— 
illuminate the lives of our students and reach out to others who need us. 
Heading this campaign has been one of the most satisfying activities | have 
ever undertaken. I hope you will join me in supporting our institution to 
help fulfill this mission. 


Tom KLUTZNICK ’61 
Chair, Oberlin College Board of Trustees 


Tom Klutznick catches a buss from Jim Burrows while on campus in March. 
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phone: 440.775.8182, fax: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. 


a Football Fervor 
THREE CHEERS! Your footba 


| face on the cover 
(Winter 2000) and the nice story were great to 
see. Maybe things really are changing in 
sports at Oberlin. For many of us old grads, 
sports—winning or losing—played a signifi- 
cant role in our Oberlin experience. Not just 
as fun and games, but as meaningful learning 


and growth opportunities. It has really hurt 


over the years to sense the marginalized—if 


not trivialized—role of athletics in Oberlin 


life. Anyhow, let’s hope trends continue. 

Maybe winning will follow, even if not always, 

in all sports. The lessons of teamwork, hard 

work, self-sacrifice, self-respect, competition, 
and all the rest, are even more important. 

Paul Glasoe ’56 

Auburn, Washington 


LET ME SAY THAT I LOVE watching football, 
and I certainly wish those young men all the 
best as they seek to end their losing streak. 
But I have to wonder about the resources 
being spent on recruitment and coaching and 
flights to California. When | went to Oberlin 
in the mid-’70s, the football team made Sports 
Illustrated. Not for its impressive record— 
then, as now, they were perennial losers—but 
for being the smallest squad in the nation 
with 16 players. | admired their grit and 
tenacity, with most of them playing both ways, 
but I also resented the resources they 
received. I was a soccer player, and Freddie 
Shults was turning out solid teams with win- 
ning records year after year. The year the 
football team numbered 16, we had dozens 
more out for soccer and established an infor- 
mal junior varsity squad. With a small portion 
of the football program's money, that JV team 
could have had coaching, uniforms, and a 
schedule of games. The soccer program, 
which clearly had more athlete support (if less 
alumni support), could have stepped up from 
being good to being truly outstanding. I rec- 
ognize that recruitment and alumni giving are 
part of the mix in deciding which programs to 
fund and at what level. I only hope the 
College is looking carefully at what athletic 
opportunities are being missed because of the 
resources we are devoting to the football team. 


George N. Sibley '/7/ 
American Ambassador to Amman 


fs fe The architectural revolution evidenced by the Lewis Center is 
truly impressive...the edible fabric on tie auditorium chairs tastes just like chicken. : & 


a The Green Machine Stirs Response 
WHEN MY HUSBAND, Christopher Bates '94, 
read your article about the new environmen- 
tal industrial revolution (Winter 2000), he 
was so inspired that he’s had a career interest 
change. He now wants to get his master’s 
degree in environmental anthropology and 
work for responsible industries that are using 
these self-sufficient buildings. 
Laurie Bates '99 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


MANY THANKS FOR “THE GREEN MACHINE” 
on the new eco-friendly Lewis Center. 
The architectural revolution 
evinced by the 
building is truly 
Te Paes ses lve Gre 
However, the author 
failed to mention, or 
did not know, that the 
edible fabric on the 
auditorium chairs tastes 
just like chicken. The 
manufacturer could have 
easily fashioned the fabric 
to taste like broccoli, but 
wisely opted for chicken fla- 
vor to avoid depredation of 
the chairs by the vegetarians 
at Keep Cottage. 

Stephen Calvert '62 

Benton, Wisconsin 


» Good for Dorothy! 

| ENJOYED READING Michele Lesie’s article on 
Dorothy Daub’s house (Fall 2000). 1 knew 
Dorothy and had visited her house while she 
was alive and after her death. It was one of 
the most individual and lived-in houses | have 
ever seen. She had an unusual and very 
strong personality, so | wouldn't be surprised 
if she is still hanging around. Good for her! 
The portrait of Dorothy that you reproduced 
in color is by alumna Ellen Johnson, who was 
the way, the 


one of her best friends. By 


Alumni Magazine has improved lately both in 


design and content. 


Athena Tacha ’61 
Washington, DC 


a No, Virginia, No Santa Here 

AS A LIFELONG BOOK LOVER and _ longtime 
independent bookseller, | was dismayed by 
the spin you put on Barnes & Noble's running 
of the Oberlin Bookstore (“Yes, Virginia, 
Fall 2000). The 


Oberlin I know places a deeper value on inde- 


There Is a Bookstore,” 
pendent, locally run businesses than to allow 
its loyalties to be so easily bought by the 
cut-rate prices of large chains (or, as you 
put it, a “one-day clearance...which 
melted the stiff resistance of some of 
the locals”). I have yet to see a Barnes 
& Noble that is genuinely concerned 
with meeting the townspeople’s 
“special needs,” let alone valuing 
literature more than the bottom 
line, and I find it hard to believe 
the Oberlin Bookstore (which, 
like many college bookstores, 
tries to mask corporate control 
with a local name) will be any 
different. Perhaps retaining Barnes & 
Noble was the only viable option for the 
College, but to present it as “a new chapter in 
the history of the little shop on the corner we 
have all known and loved” is a feeble attempt 
to fabricate a continuity between the two 
businesses, as if a business with corporate 
headquarters in New York maintains the con- 
nections to the community a locally run 
bookstore would. It is merely a new chapter in 
the history of the building on the corner, no 
different than if a Dunkin’ Donuts were to 
move into the storefront that now houses 
Gibson’s Bakery. Yes, Virginia, there is a book- 
store, but the one on the corner is no more 
the real thing than the red-suited man ringing 
the bell on the corner is the real Santa Claus. 
Susan Bedell '91 
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GG If it is wrong to assume that ours is the only possible form of life, it 
is also wrong to assume that ours can be the only universe. 
Why should a universe-generating mechanism operate only once? | » 


a Science/Religion Touches A Nerve 

| ENJOYED READING “Oberlin Faculty Quizzed: 
Science? Religion? Are They Mutually 
Exclusive” (Winter 2000). Doug McInnis 
writes, “On a very large scale, change a few 
things in the laws of physics, and the universe 
would not exist.” Intentionally or not, he is 
introducing the anthropic coincidences (or 
fine-tuning) argument for the existence of a 
creator. This is a modern variation of the intel- 
ligent-design argument that has appeared in 
one form or another throughout history. It is 
based on the fact that life on earth is so sen- 
sitive to the values of the fundamental 
physical constants that even the smallest 
change to any of them would mean that life as 
we know it could not exist. The chance that 
any random set of these constants would 
match the ones in our universe is infinitesi- 
mally small. Therefore, they must be the 
result of purposeful design with life, even 
human life, in mind. A major flaw of this argu- 
ment is its assumption that the particular 
carbon-based form of life that we know is the 
only possible type of life. This assumption is 
unwarranted. Life might be likely with differ- 
ent combinations of physical constants and 
laws of physics. Complexity and chaos theory 
has shown how order and beauty can be gen- 
erated from random processes with no 
pre-existing design. Artificial life with unpre- 
dictable 


produced in computers running genetic algo- 


structure and form. has been 
rithms. It may be that a certain level of 
complexity and long life are the only ingredi- 
ents necessary for a universe to have some 
form of evolving, reproducing structures. This 
can happen with a wide range of initial para- 
meters. Another problem with the argument 
is its misconception of basic probability theo- 
ry. The odds that our universe would be 
randomly selected from a set of universes 
with a wide range of values for the physical 
constants are, indeed, quite small. From this 
the fine-tuners argue that our universe had to 
be deliberately selected by an external creator. 
But this small probability occurs only when 
one asks the odds prior to the selection. 


Similarly, if a universe were going to happen, 


some set of physical constants had to be 
selected. If it is wrong to assume that ours is 
the only possible form of life, it is also wrong 
to assume that ours can be the only universe. 
Why should a universe-generating mecha- 
nism operate only once? There seems no 
reason to assume that all of reality must be 
like the region visible in our telescopes. If a 
respected theory advanced by renowned cos- 
mologist Andre Linde 
unfortunately) is correct, then our universe 


(no — relation, 
is just one bubble in a giant foam of uni- 
verses. Our universe could be fine-tuned for 
carbon-based life because even such a deli- 
cate arrangement of physical laws and 
constants was bound to happen in one of the 
bubbles. 
Gregg Linde '81 
Briarcliffe Manor, New York 


I WAS VERY INTERESTED in the comments of 
some of Oberlin’s science faculty members. 
However, | would also be interested to read 
comments by members of Oberlin’s religion 
faculty. On the subject of science and reli- 
gion, scientists and religion scholars should 


be equally qualified to give their views. 
Mark Kearns '78 
Evanston, Illinois 


Based on interviews conducted with the 
Oberlin faculty, the article looked for a feasi- 
ble fusion of 
approaches to reality. But is it necessary to 
reconcile scientific reasoning and _ religious 
experiences? Even though religious experi- 
ences are irrational, that does not mean they 
are unreal. They can be as real as those 
derived through reasoning. Dressing up reli- 
gion with science or vice versa has led only to 


scientific and religious 


scientific absolutism or irreconcilable reduc- 
tionism, which have been destructive, 
particularly in the 20th century. It is human to 
seek comfort in certainty. We would rather 
have one principle unifying both religion and 
science than two coexisting ones. But the 
human brain is an extraordinarily complex 
system in which its many parts interact in 
foreseeable as well as unforeseeable ways. 
The unforeseeable perception occurs due to a 
process called “emergence” characteristic of 
complex systems. G.K. Chesterton was aware 
of the unforeseeable when he proclaimed that 
“Life is a trap for logicians; it looks just a little 
more mathematical and regular than it is.” 
Therein lies the mystery that Einstein alluded 
to. Like Einstein, most Americans are practic- 
ing pluralists who accept coexisting systems 
of belief. In an ever-changing world, the 
inherent tensions in pluralism will provide the 
freedom to devise creative solutions to new 
problems and issues. Religious absolutism or 
scientific reductionism (or their consolidated 
formulations) are too rigid to provide the nec- 
essary freedom of choice to cope with the 
changing circumstances. 

Divakar Masilamani '64 

Morristown, New Jersey 


DouGc MCINNIS QUOTED Einstein's state- 
ment, “Science without religion is lame. 
Religion without science is blind.” Readers 
may be interested to know that this statement 
appeared in Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
a Symposium (Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to 
the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., New York, 
1941). At least one faith explicitly teaches the 
unity of science and religion. In The Baha'i 
Faith: An Emerging Global Religion (Harper & 
Row, 1984), William S. Hatcher and i? 
Douglas Martin write: “One of the teachings 
of its founder, Baha'u'llah, is that God's great- 
est gift to humankind is reason. Baha'is accept 


that reason must be applied to all the phe- 
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1 |_have very clear memories of Professor Blodgett as a 
young, engaging, attractive, and, as the year wore along, increasingly 
tired professor. Imagine: six new hour-long lectures a week! 


nomena of existence, including those which 
are spiritual, and the instrument to be used in 
this effort is the scientific method. A major 
source of conflict and disunity in the world 
today is the widespread opinion that there is 
some basic opposition between science and 
religion, that scientific truth contradicts reli- 


gion on some points, and that one must 


choose between being a religious person, a 


believer in God, or a scientist, a follower of 


reason. The authors quote from addresses 


given in 1912 by ‘Abdul-Baha, the son of 


Baha'ullah and appointed interpreter of his 
teachings, affirming that religion and science 
are, in fact, complementary: “The fact that 


we imagine ourselves to be right and every- 


Can A Scientist Believe in God? 


Davip ANDERSON, MY PHYSICS PROFESSOR, once digressed from an electronics lecture 


to tell the story of two students who were preparing to take a final exam. Suddenly, a hand | 


mysteriously appeared at the front of the classroom and began to write the Ten 


~ Commandments on the wall: You shall have no other gods... Honor your father and your moth- 


er... You shall not kill... You shall not steal. The students suddenly realized that this was not 


_ just any final exam, this was the final exam. One of them became speechless and paralyzed 


Christ Church for three years with Mary Ann Hopper '78, a religion major who later — 
became my wife. I (a physics major) was impressed with Anderson's strong religious beliefs; 


with fear. The other breathed a sigh of relief, pointed to the wall, and said, “Look!” The hand _ 


had finished writing, and at the bottom of the list had added, Answer any six. 


Anderson’s life was devoted to science and religion. A physicist, he was also an ordained | 


Episcopalian priest, serving Christ Episcopal Church in Oberlin part time. I attended 


he was a scientist, yet he didn’t believe that science conflicted with religion. 


and his wife. Following the ceremony, Mary Ann was making her way toward the Oberlin — 


heading toward the new sundial that I had recently finished constructing on the south wall 


Mary Ann and I married in 1978 in Fairchild Chapel. Two of the guests were Anderson 


Inn, where the reception was to be held. She turned around to discover that the guests were 


_ of the physics building. Ironically, our religious ceremony had concluded with scientific 


observations. In spite of this, the Oberlin physics major and the Oberlin religion major have 


now been happily married for 22 years—the ultimate proof that science and religion can 
- coexist! 


We moved to Evanston, and for the next 11 years were fortunate to have an excellent 


_ Lutheran pastor, Royce Scherf. Once again, I was impressed by the strong religious faith of 


- someone who understood science but did not see a conflict between it and religion. Scherf 
loaned me some works of Karl Heim, a German physicist and theologian (The World: Its 


a scientist in the field of electronic semiconductors, but also a devout Christian. Much of | 


Creation and Consummation; The Transformation of the Scientific World View). Today | am 


this | owe to the examples and teaching of Anderson, Scherf, Heim, my wife, and others. 
Over the past 25 years, I have reached the following conclusions: Science and religion can 


coexist so long as we don't try to use science to answer the questions of religion, or religion 


to answer the questions of science. Science deals with the natural world and uses the lan- 
- guage of hypothesis, experiment, and conclusion. Religion deals with the supernatural 


world and uses the language of revelation, belief, and hope. Science is unable to prove if 
God exists. But religious belief in God does not require scientific proof of God's existence. 
In fact, if the existence of God could be proven, religion would not involve faith. And for 
those of us who already believe in God, science strengthens our faith by continually pro- 


_ viding new glimpses into the incredible, infinite wonders of creation. 


c 
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Mark Kearns ’78 
Evanston, Illinois 
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body else wrong is the greatest of all obstacles 
in the path towards unity, and unity is neces- 
sary if we would reach truth, for truth is one. 
Religion and science are the two wings upon 
which man’s intelligence can soar into the 
heights, with which the human soul can 
progress. It is not possible to fly with one wing 
alone! Should a man try to fly with the wing of 
religion alone, he would quickly fall into the 
quagmire of superstition, whilst on the other 
hand, with the wing of science alone he 
would also make no progress, but fall into the 
despairing slough of materialism. Hatcher 
and Martin continue, “The Bahai teachings 
stress the fundamental oneness of science 


and religion. Such a view is implicit in 


_’Abdu'l-Baha’s statement, quoted above, that 


truth (or reality) is one. For if truth is indeed 
one, it is not possible for something to be sci- 
entifically false and religiously true... The 
truths of science are thus discovered truths. 


_ The truths of prophetic religion are revealed 


truths, i.e., truths that God has shown us 
without our having to discover them for our- 
selves. Baha'is consider that it is the same 
unique God who is both the Author of revela- 
tion and the Creator of the reality which 


science investigates, and hence there can be 


no contradiction between the two.” It was just 


after Oberlin, while | was doing my graduate 


_work in mathematics, that | learned about 


and joined the Baha’ faith, and I have indeed 
that it all 


contradictions. 


found resolves supposed 


Deborah Gray 72 
Concord, Massachusetts 


| FIND IT STRANGE that of the other six faculty 
members, only one referred to God in person- 
al terms. That member experienced God in 
such negative terms that he has come to deny 
apparently any god's existence. With 2000 
years of Christian teaching on the nature of 
God, why is it that a discussion concerning six 
faculty members’ relation to God's work has so 
little to report of their perception of God? 
Peter Perry ‘51 
Medina, Ohio 


« Blodgett’s Amazing Performance 

THIS IS LONG OVERDUE (just like some of my 
papers, back when Geoff Blodgett was my 
professor) but, proceeding under the better 
late-than-later rule, here goes: | was a senior 


the same year ¢ eott Blodgett was a freshman. 
oD 
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T Galina Viktorovna fed us cookies and added a gypsy chorus of 


her own devising so she could include a group of first-year students in the production. 9 y 


A freshman professor, that is. And | remem- 
ber well that he was teaching (at least) six 
hours of brand new courses a week, one of 
them an introductory course and the other an 
advanced course in American social history. | 
have very clear memories of Professor 
Blodgett as a young, engaging, attractive, and, 
as the year wore along, increasingly tired pro- 
fessor. His office was way up in Peters 
somewhere, and on many nights his light 
would be seen and his typing heard, even after 
the last soprano left the old Con building. 
Imagine: six new hour-long lectures a week. 
And unlike others who might have decided to 
wing it, maybe even fake it, Professor Blodgett 
wrote his lecture and delivered it daily. Some 
days the lectures were a tad short. Could it be 
he ran out of time, and in order to start at 9:00 
he had to finish at 9:42? That's what we 
always assumed. Other days they were too 
long. It was an amazing performance, as win- 
ter turned to spring. Would Geoff Blodgett 
last? Would he collapse? Would he cancel 
some meetings? Would he use the last resort 
of scoundrels, the discussion period? The 
haggard look came and went. He made it. All 
new lectures. Amazing. It was a performance 
I still remember from a young professor who 
taught me lots that spring, on and off the page. 


Bill Schechner 63 
Berkeley, California 


s |Ihree Alumni Remember Professors 


| AM SADDENED TO LEARN of the passing of 


Galina Kryzytski, wife of emeritus professor 
Serge Kryzytski and a dynamic instructor in 
her own right. My experience in her Russian 
theater group in 1973 and 1974 continues to 
influence my own teaching. As a reticent 
intermediate student in 1973, | was “dragged” 


into a lead role (never enough Russian stu- 


dents!) in Galina Viktorovna’s production of | 


falentin Kataev’s comedy, Squaring of the 
Circle. Every day for weeks I listened to her 
coloratura Russian on my cassette player in 
my room, absorbing the entire play by osmo- 
sis as | brushed my teeth and combed my hair. 
Rehearsals were long and. lively; Galina 


Viktorovna fed us « ookies and added ad gypsy 


6 


from his/her fathers name. 


chorus of her own devising so she could 
include a group of first-year students in the 
production. By the time of our snowed-out 
performance, [| had learned the _ play, 
improved my pronunciation, and made the 
startling realization that | loved portraying 
someone else! Here at Binghamton 
University, | run a Russian Theater Workshop 
every spring. From Chekhoy to Kataev and 
beyond, | hear a certain high voice urging us 
on. Spasibo, Galina Viktorovna! 
Nancy Tittler ’74 
Binghamton, New York 
Editor's Note: When we asked Nancy about 
her use of Galina’ second name, she explained, 
“Every Russian bears a middle name derived 


Thus, Mrs. 


Kryzytski was Galina Viktorovna, daughter of 


Pavel. Thus, students referred to this dear couple 


as Galina Viktorovna and Sergei Pavlovich.” 


| WAS SADDENED TO LEARN of the death of 
Professor Joseph Wood last June. His influ- 
ence confirmed that in music, as with any 
discipline, success is in the details. As a 
junior organ major in 1979, I enrolled in his 


We 


learned it was not a class for the faint of 


intermediate aural skills class. soon 
heart, but for those with a brave pedagogic 
spirit. Armed with only a spiral-bound book 
that contained some 300 melodies (like the 
voila line from a Bartok string quartet or a 
Bach fugue countersubject), we assembled to 
face our irascible taskmaster for a weekly 
dose of bricks and mortar. Professor Wood 
would appear, punctual and serious, carefully 
and purposefully making his way to the 
Steinway. A portion of each class involved 
sight-singing. Randomly, he would select 
names from the class roster, addressing each 
as “Mr.” or “Mrs.” Students would then be 
asked to stand and “sing”—on any syllable or 
vowel of their own choosing—the 8 to 12 bar 
line he had requested. Joe Wood had a sense 
of humor that was restrained, to say the least. 
To bolster our confidence, he made it quite 
clear that vocal quality was not a factor in his 


classroom. Yet, he could not resist deadpan- 


ning from time to time that someone might 
consider a more sotto voce or dryly suggesting 
that one student “probably should not audi- 
tion for the Met” that week. He even once 
used that venerable musical critique, musing 
to one charge that he “had never heard any- 
thing like that before.” Nonetheless, everyone 
got it, and his commentary was ultimately 
reassuring. As | silently cursed those with 
pitch while awaiting my turn each week, | 
would consciously absorb the harmonies and 
accompaniments he provided. Not only was 
my sight-singing improving, but my improvi- 
sational skills were being awakened. Both 
serve me well to this day, as a longtime church 
musician. In fact, | think of Wood's influence 
often when | work with “professional” singers. 
Born with a gorgeous instrument, able to toss 
off 16th notes effortlessly, nailing the high As 
and Cs, the audition looks good. Then comes 
the sight-reading portion, a mysterious 
melody from the hymnal, and their true grasp 
of the details becomes clear. Wish they'd had 


~ Joe Wood. Sure glad | did. 


Viktor. Her husband is Sergei Pavlovich, son of | 


Mark E. Foulsham ’81 
Centerville, Delaware 
Editor’s Note: A Memorial Minute for Joseph 


Wood appears on page 58. 


I WAS SADDENED TO READ of Sam Walker's 
death (Fall 2000). I took an introductory 
printmaking class with Sam my senior year. | 
remember both his passion for printmaking 
and for teaching. He had a very clear way of 
explaining techniques, which facilitated my 
learning. He also encouraged me to develop 
my original, whimsical style. | appreciate his 
encouragement to this day, as it truly 
enhanced my growth as an artist. 
Eva Schlesinger '87 
San Francisco, California 


= More Finney Observations 

THE ALUMNI MAGAZINE has always been good, 
and now it is even better. | was especially 
stimulated by the Letters section (Winter 
2000). The extract from the 1850 letter, sent 
in by Norman Rich, was fascinating. The stu- 
dent explicitly demonstrated the dependence 
of ethics on faith when he wrote that Oberlin 
‘is congregational and_ antislavery.” Also, 
Vincent Hart’s 


Charles G. 


incisive reevaluation of 
Finney was especially welcome. 
Hart brilliantly demonstrates that Finney was 


(continued on page 52) 
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EXPLORING ALASKA'S COASTAL WORE 
July 15-22, 2001 


@® Escorted by David Egloff, Emeritus Professor of Biology @ Our 70-passenger expedition ship, 
the Sea Bird, is ideally suited to maneuver in remote bays and fjords, beyond the reach of larger 
vessels and large crowds. Rather than cruising past beautiful scenery, we will take the time to 
stop and make up-close, in-depth explorations through Zodiac landing craft, and, where appropri- 
ate, kayaks. For a preview, see www.expeditions.com/alaska. Eight days, all outside cabins, 
embarking at Sitka with its strong Russian heritage, disembarking in Juneau. Highlights: Glacier 
Bay National Park, Tracy Arm, Petersburg, Frederick Sound. Optional extension to Denali National 
Park may be possible. Brochure available. 


BARCELONA, BILBAO & MADRID: THE ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE OF SPAIN 


October 19-30, 2001 

@ Escorted by Andrew Shanken, Art Department Faculty We will visit the 
green and mountainous section of Spain's north, stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Mediterranean, the Spain of Dali, Gaudi, Miro, and Picasso. We will 
delight in the astonishing creativity of the region's architecture, such as the 
Curvaceous art nouveau designs by the Catalan architect, Antonio Gaudi. We 
will visit a number of museums, but concentrate on two very splendid ones: 
the new Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao, an architectural triumph by the 
renowned American architect, Frank Gehry, and Madrid's Prado, one of the. 
world's greatest museums. Sightseeing outside of Madrid includes a visit to 
EI Escorial, rated as one of the top monuments in the world, and a full-day 
visit to the enchanting medieval city of Toledo. Brochure available. 


Theater Tours: | | 
@ For information on the theater trips from Oberlin to Stratford, Ontario (August 15-17) or to the Shaw Festival in Niagara-on-the-Lake 
(September 5-6), please contact the Alumni Office. 


OTHER FUTURE TOURS: 

~ Vietnam, January 2002 
Galapagos, March 2002 
© Steamboatin’ on Columbia River, June 2002 
¢ Journey of the Czars: Russia’s Inland Waterways, July 2002 
® Alsace and John Frederick Oberlin Country, October 2002 
© Egypt and Cruise on Lake Nasser, January 2003 
© China and Yangzi Cruise, January 2003 
© Canadian Rockies by Train, Calgary to Vancouver, Summer 2004 : ee behigi ya < ee Ae 58 Z ATION Se 
© Peru, Machu Pichu, and Lake Titicaca, Spring 2004 


Phone: 440.775.8692. E-mail: Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu 
« Mongolia, Summer 2004 eee VVeb site’ www.oberlin.edu/alumassc 
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Oberlin Partnership Sharpens Focus 


on Economic Development 


by Melissa Ray 01 
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ill Oberlin at last become the distinctive suburb of Cleveland that many have 
predicted? Will strip malls and traffic congestion greet visitors to 


the College? Will population in the City of Oberlin decline while 


the surrounding townships sprawl? The next few years will be critical in 


deciding whether Oberlin is able to reap the benefits of growth while 


enhancing its unique character, according to Daniel Gardner ’89, director of 


the Oberlin Partnership. 

A 1970 land use plan in Lorain County 
predicted a population influx from neigh- 
that 


boring Cuyahoga County never 
materialized. The completion more than a 
decade ago of a highway spur connecting 
Oberlin to Cleveland did brine the 


commercial and industrial development 
that some wished for and others feared. 
Oberlin’s population grew by only four peo- 
ple in the last ten years, according to newly 
released census figures. So why widen the 


focus to include economic and housing 


development among the concerns of the 
College’s emerging effort to enhance the 
town’s quality of life in the Oberlin 
Partnership? (See “Strategic Alliance’ in the 
Fall 2000 OAM.) 

“The era of splendid isolation has passed 
for Oberlin, as it has for so many small 
cities,’ says Gardner. There is evidence to 
back his claim. A Cleveland-area developer 
has an option on a |25-acre farm just a mile 
south of Oberlin’s downtown. Neighboring 
Pittsfield Township will soon decide 
whether to rezone the parcel to allow for a 
350,000-square-foot retail development. To 
gain some perspective on the impact of 
such a project, “consider that all of the 
retail space in downtown Oberlin com- 
bined amounts to less than 200,000 square 
feet,” says Kate Reagan, director of the 
Oberlin Area Chamber of Commerce and 
Main Street Program. “Many of our mer- 
chants fear that they just can’t compete 
with a ‘big box’ retailer.” 

Meanwhile, New Russia Township, 
which borders Oberlin to the north and 
east, plans to take advantage of a new inter- 
change between the Ohio Turnpike and 
State Route 58. A township center with 
shops and restaurants—only one mile north 
of Oberlin’s downtown—is among the ideas 
incorporated into New Russia’s new land 
use plan. 

“Remember, Route 58 is Main Street 
once you get into Oberlin,” says Reagan. 
“Can this area really support two down- 
towns, or will Oberlin suffer?” she asks. 

The Oberlin Partnership is seeking 
answers to such questions. With the back- 
ing of President Nancy Dye, the College 
has set aside matching funds for a study of 
the greater Oberlin area's retail, housing, 
and industrial markets. 

“We need to know what the land specu- 
lators and chain store retailers know about 
this area,” says Gardner. “That's why we've 
challenged the Chamber of Commerce to 
match our resources to get the best possible 
information about what inevitably will hap- 
pen in this area. More positively, it allows us 
to plan for what we want to have happen.” 

The market study will also provide data 
on consumer habits and preferences 
information useful to downtown Oberlin’s 


current retailers. Too. it will help the 
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As far as maintaining a viable downtown goes, 
the more the merrier: more stores, more offices, 
more residents, more foot traffic.?? 


Chamber of Commerce recruit more busi- 
nesses to expand the mix of goods and 
services downtown. 

Finally, the study will reinforce other 
economic development activities begun 
thorough the Oberlin Partnership. Under 
the joint supervision of Reagan and 
Gardner, College senior David Lewis has 
been studying current and potential links 
between the College and area businesses. A 
survey has revealed a general willingness on 
the part of College faculty to engage with 
industry if possible. 

“Obviously, it is not our mission to sup- 
port local industries with applied research. 
We can, however, hope to create luck by 
scouting for those happy accidents which 
link faculty research with economic devel- 
opment issues,” says Gardner. 

College students have been active in 
attempts to stabilize the downtown retail 
area. “They bring such idealism,” says 
Reagan, “but they are willing to get down to 
the details, too—and the details of success- 
ful Main Street programs are many.” 

A group of students has formed the 
Oberlin Design Initiative (ODI) to focus on 


the downtown's ecological and economic 
sustainability as integrated issues. Having 
made a favorable impression in presenta- 
tions to Oberlin’s City Council and other 
civic leaders, the students of the ODI will 
concentrate on efforts to turn vacant space 
above downtown stores into offices or 
apartments. “As far as maintaining a viable 
downtown goes, the more the merrier: more 
stores, more offices, more residents, more 
foot traffic,” contends Reagan. 

According to a 1998 report on the fate of 
Oberlin’s downtown, the town’s prospects 
can be bright. Few communities have cul- 
tural, historic, and architectural assets that 
compare favorably with Oberlin’s. Most 
importantly, notes the report, Oberlin is a 
community that genuinely cares about its 
future. The challenge lies in rallying various 
viewpoints to a consensus vision. 

“We've got all the parties at the table, but 
that’s not enough. We need data, expertise, 
a broadened view,” says Gardner, “and, of 
course, financial resources. A college such 
as Oberlin can access these things, but they 
are useless unless we have built a real 
partnership.” ¢ 


What’s for Dinner, Honey? 
hat remains to be seen. m Oberlin’s 


contract for food services is with 
Sodexho-Marriot, but administration is 
interviewing eight applicants for the task 

_ of keeping hungry stu- 
dents well fed. Firms 
have presented 
plans to faculty, 
staff, and students 
throughout the semes- 
ter, serving sample meals 
and recording diners’ comments. Some 
offer vending options and child care for 
campus food service workers, and candi- 
dates range in size from world-wide 
businesses to one so small that anyone 
can pick up a phone and speak personally 
with the president. 

Many students have expressed dissat- 
isfaction with Sodexho-Marriot because 
the parent company has owned 19.9 per- 
cent stock in a private prison company. 
Although Sodexho is willing to consider 
divesting themselves, students expect 
their food provider to purchase organic 
produce from local growers and to cater 
more to vegetarian and vegan diets. 

Stay tuned. 


Girls in the Hall 
A: The Oberlin Review accurately 
reported, Zeke men should practice 
putting the seat down. Next fall, Oberlin’s 
only all-male residence hall turns co-ed, 
due to students’ low level of interest in 
living there. Opponents of the decision, 
which was passed in February by the 
Housing and Dining Committee, cited the 
unique community formed among Zechiel 
Hall’s residents, particularly student ath- 
letes. Despite renovations, however, the 
hall had been filled mostly with students 
who had not opted to live there. 


Review Online 

ophomore Kasia Wawer spent her 

Winter Term weeks redesigning he 
Oberlin Reviews website, which can be 
now downloaded onto a Palm Pilot or other 
PDA. Readers must have AvantGo soft- 
ware, which is free. Both links can be 
found at www.oberlin.edu/~ocreview. 


Jazz at Finney Chapel. Jon Jang and saxophonist David Murray show how it’s done. Photos by Larry Kasperak 


Composing a Career 


by David Shernoff ’02 


‘ptidaaiat: acclaimed composer and jazz 
pianist Jon Jang 78 became the second 
recipient in February of the Alumni 
Associations Distinguished 
Achievement Award. A prolif- 
ic composer, active performer, 
and committed labor rights 
and race-relations activist, 
Jang is a potent force within 
the Asian-American artistic 
community. 

Jang discovered the piano 


at the relatively late age of 19 


and swiftly abandoned chem- 
ical engineering to focus on 
his musical training. Barely 
two first 


years after his 


attempts at learning the 
instrument, he was accepted 
into the Conservatory, awarded the Lydia 
1978 


plano 


Lord Davis Scholarship, and in 


earned a BMus_ degree in 
performance. 

As a composer, Jang has received com 
missions from the National Endowment for 
the Arts, the Library of Congress, Kronos 
Quartet Berkeley 


Repertory Cheatre, 


Kulintans Art ind others He 
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the Berkeley Repertory Theatre, the 
Huntington Theatre in Boston, and the 
Center Theatre Group in Los Angeles. 
Most recently, he has received patronage 
from the Rockefeller Foundation Multi- 
Arts Production Fund. 

Since 1997 Jang has been recognized by 


the Downbeat Annual Inter- 


national Critics Poll three 
times in the composer catego- 
ry as a Talent Deserving 


Greater Recognition. In 1998, 
JAZZIZ named him one of the 
150 musicians in the world 
who have changed the genre 
of jazz since 1983, and he was 
among the first musicians 
awarded the Golden Ring in 
1995. His most recent CD, 
Far East Suite, 


the Asian American Orches- 


recorded with 


Jang, teaching a master class 
for students. 


tra, was nominated for a 
Grammy for Best Large Jazz 
Ensemble Performance in 1999, 

Not only a performer, he taught the first 
Asian-American music course at the 
University of California, both at Berkeley 
and Irvine in the ethnic studies depart- 
ment, and he directed the advanced level 
jazz ensembles at Berkeley in 1997. 

Che annual Distinguished Achievement 
\ward goes [to the oraduate who demon- 
strates life success that reflects Oberlin’s 


values in career, volunteer activities, and in 


ite generally. @ 


Staying on Board 


pe J. Kirsch 79 has spent so much time 
on campus over the past few years that 
people forget that he lives 1,400 miles away. 
From the alumni council executive board to 
a two-year term as Alumni Association pres- 
ident, Kirsch will now deliberate major 
issues with Oberlin’s board of trustees. 

A Denver attorney specializing in the 
practice of environmental and land use law, 
Kirsch has extensive experience with most 
environmental statutes governing federal 
activities. His articles and speeches deal 
with topics such as airport development 
and land use projects. 

Aside from his Oberlin affiliations, he is 
a member of the state bars in Colorado, 
Maryland, and Washington, D.C.; chair of 
the Board of River Network; and a member 
of the American Planning Association and 
the International Municipal Lawyers 
Association. His term on the board runs 
through 2006. 

Also elected to the board were Victor J. 
Hymes 79, 


Group N.A., Zurich/Scudder Investments 


director of the International 


in San Francisco, and Yinghao Ingrid 
Huang ‘00, for terms ending in 2003. @ 


Oberlin College sterling 
silver spoon... 


$7.99 


The Oberlin Grackle Roost... 
$9.95 


Wedgewood Oberlin College plate... 
$24.00 


Oberlin College seal 
cross-stitch pattern... 
$5.50 


Jazz at Oberlin, LP of the 
Dave Brubek Quartet, 1953... 


$7.00 


1911 Oberlin State Champions Postcard... 
$9.99 
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Oberlin’s president is joined at 
home by the newest member of 
the Dye family, Farley. 


President Nancy Dye’s Sabbatical: 
An Exploration of East Asia through Shansi 


by Mavis Clark 


resident Nancy Dye returned from a long, arduous, and successful trek 

through East Asia, determined to keep the links between Oberlin 

College and the Shansi Memorial Association's far-flung educational 
enterprises abroad stronger than ever. 

She and husband Griff left last summer on a trip that took them from 
Japan to Indonesia, India, China, and finally, to the Republic of 
Uzbekistan. They visited several Shansi sister colleges and universities 
along the way, including, of course, Obirin in Tokyo. 

The Dyes had an audience with a sultan in Jakarta. Although shocked 
by the poverty they witnessed, they fell completely in love with India. And 
everywhere they visited, Dye said, faculty members at other institutions 
were curious about Oberlin. 

Dye says that they became particularly aware that preserving environ- 
mental balance is a global task, and that AIDS is an alarming and growing 
crisis in Asia; again, a global issue. She recognizes that Oberlin must find 
avenues to attract more international students and explore ways for stu- 
dents to experience international exchanges during Winter Term or a 
semester away program. 

She referred to the College’s former Crossroads Program, an exchange 


program with students from abroad, and wonders if it is time to again initi- 


ate this option into the curriculum. 

.efreshed and stimulated by the trip, Dye has immersed herself in the 
details of managing an American college, although she admits her head is 
still spinning with initiatives, memories of other cultures, a divergent 
cuisine, and the Silk Road. 

During her six-month absence, Dean Clayton Koppes served as acting 
president. Upon her return, Dye amplified his title to vice president for 
Academic Affairs and dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. @ 
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A Pipe Dream No More 
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Alumni who can be in Oberlin September 28 
and 29 will be among the first to hear the 
new C.B. Fisk organ in Finney Chapel. The 
Opus 116 will swell with sound Friday 
evening at 8 p.m. as the Oberlin Orchestra 
performs with soloists David Boe and 


Haskell Thomson. Saturday's performance 
D 
D) 


features organ solos with Boe and 
Thomson's performing works by five of the 
world’s most memorable composers for the 
instrument. All are cordially invited to this 
inaugural event. For more details, check on- 


line at WwWW.Oberlin.edu. e 


Famed TV producer and director Jim 
(left) was presented with the 
Alumni Achievement Award in March by 
Alumni Association President Diane Kenty 

and Board of Trustees’ Chair fom 
Klutznic . Burrows’ visit to Oberlin 
came on the heels of his fourth Director’s 
Guild of America Award, which joins nine 
Emmys and critical praise for his work 
with TV sitcoms Cheers, Frasier, Friends, 
and, most recently, Will & Grace. (See 
feature article on page 20.) 
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Closing Institutional Divides 


Exchange Program Draws on Strengths of Oberlin and Michigan 


by Anne C. Paine 


new program being launched by Oberlin and the 
University of Michigan may prove to be a model for 
future reform in higher education. 

The brainchild of Clayton Koppes, vice president for 
academic affairs and dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and University of Michigan president emeri- 
tus James Duderstadt, the collaboration centers on the 
idea of using complementary strengths to enhance both 
institutions. 

Through the program, recent PhD recipients will be 
awarded two-year, supervised teaching fellowships at 
Oberlin, and current Oberlin faculty members will go to | 
Michigan to pursue research or immerse themselves in 
new fields. 

The simple idea will bring far-reaching results for 
both campuses. 

“Broadly speaking, graduate schools prepare students 
primarily for careers in research, leaving them ill-pre- 
pared for a job search in the wider world of higher 
education,” says President Nancy Dye. “Conversely, 
scholars at schools like Oberlin can find it difficult to 
keep pace with rapidly evolving knowledge. Access to 
the resources and facilities of a major research universi- 
ty, as well as to research colleagues, will ultimately 
enhance teaching at the undergraduate institutions.” 

The Oberlin-Michigan collaboration is certainly not 
the first in the higher-education reform movement, but 
it is unique, Koppes says, because it is a direct, formal, 
cooperative, and ongoing link between two very differ- | 
ent types of institutions. | 

“Oberlin has a lot to offer Michigan,” he says. “We 
have highly qualified faculty members who are actively 
engaged in scholarship, and who can work on an equal 
basis with the Michigan faculty. We have highly talented | 

students whom Michigan likes 
to enroll as graduate students. 

“There's not much coopera- 
tion now between different 
types of institutions, but it’s a 
natural,” Koppes continues. 
“There are ways in which col- 
leges and universities can 


complement each other. We should emphasize the 
teaching aspect of colleges and the research aspects of 
universities and play on the relative strengths of these 
different types of institutions.” 

Duderstadt, the former Michigan president and cur- 
rent professor of nuclear engineering and radiological 
sciences, agrees. “Even today, current proposals to 
reform higher education too often persist in a rhetoric 
that pits teaching against scholarship, as if to excel in 
one means shortchanging the other.” he says. 

“Overturning this false opposition, our program draws 
upon and develops pre-existing strengths in different 
kinds of institutions and will help set the stage for 
future exchange relationships that cut across institution- 
al divides.” 

The first teaching fellow will begin work at Oberlin 
in the fall 2001 semester. A timetable has not yet been 
established for Oberlin faculty members to do work at 
Michigan. 

“We're starting small because we're starting with our 
own resources, Koppes says. “We're seeking foundation 
funding and are confident that such funding will be 
secured.” 

In addition to faculty development opportunities, 
Koppes says the program will help Oberlin with faculty 
recruitment. 

“Recruitment and retention of faculty of color is a 
tough problem for everybody, but finding solutions is 
essential to our future. Michigan has been a leader in 
the recruitment of a diverse graduate-student body. 
Prospective faculty, especially faculty of color, are 
always concerned about being part of a larger communi- 
ty. This program will help with that.” 

Students will also benefit, as improved courses and 
revitalized faculty members mean better teaching at 
Oberlin. 

“Cooperation between types of institutions is going to 
be very important to the future of higher education, and 
to the future of colleges like Oberlin,” Koppes says. 

“The only impediment to this partnership is getting 
around Toledo,” he jokes, referring to the two-hour drive 
between Oberlin and Ann Arbor. e 
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he internationally acclaimed Moses Hogan 
Singers celebrated the life of Martin 
Luther King Jr. in February with a concert 
in Finney Chapel. Hogan, a pianist and 
1979 graduate of the Conservatory, is the 
conductor and artistic director of the New 


Orleans-based ensemble and considered a 


central figure in the choral renaissance of 


the American spiritual. Called a “national 
treasure’ by the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
the group is dedicated to preserving the 
integrity and excellence of the African- 
American choral tradition. The concert 
was sponsored by the Office of the 
President and the Conservatory of Music. 
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What percentage of U.S. newspapers 
have no black reporters on staff? 
dds D407 Caooccee Ue. 


How many poor black families and poor 
white families are there in America? 
a. 5 million black, over 2 million white 
b. 3 million black, 3 million white 
Cc. Over 2 million black, 5 million white 
d. 4 million black, 5 million white 


From 1980 to 1990 what was the rate of 
increase for single mothers? 
a. The black rate grew nine times as much. 
b. The white rate grew nine times as much. 
c. Both rates were increasing rapidly. 
d. The black rate was increasing; the white 
rate was decreasing. 


What percentage of the U.S. 71,000 pro- 
fessional athletes are African-Americans? 
anDUss ee 2 CH oem Uae 


What percentage of America's drug 
users are black; what percentage white? 
a. over 50% black, 35% white 
b. over 25% black, 50% white 
c. 12% black, 50% white 
d. 12% black, 70% white 


Statistics taken from Farai Chdeya’s 
book Don't Believe the Hype. 


Answers: b, ¢, ¢, ¢, d 


The Allen Memorial Art Museum, with the 
generous support of former language pro- 
fessor Delbert L. Gibson, purchased an 
important 19th-century photograph of Jane 
Morris by John Parsons, in memory of 
Madame Marie-Jeanne Lehaurine Johnston 
(1898-1938), directrice of la Maison 
Francaise at Oberlin. For this classic pre- 


Raphalite image, painter Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti posed Morris and employed 

Parsons to take the photograph. Morris, the 
wife of artist William Morris, is featured in 
many important paintings of the period. The 
Oberlin photograph has striking similarities 
to Rossetti’s painting of Pandora’s Box. 


Get the 
latest 

Oberlin 
news in 
a weekly 
e-mail. 


Find out details and sign up at 
www.oberlin.edu/colrelat/subscribe 
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by THOMAS J. KLUTZNICK “61, Chair, Oberlin Board of Trustees 


ometime in the fall of 1999, probably early in October according 


to the best guess of demographers, the 6 billionth living 


human was born. Statistically speaking, the person who 

holds this ultimate Guinness Book of World Records dis- 
tinction was most likely the son of a farm worker in India with 
two siblings and a life expectancy of 62.3 years. Given this his- 
toric and momentous event, the subject of population seems a 
logical place to begin. 

Consider the following: 

The 20th century has witnessed an unprecedented population 
explosion. It took all of prehistory and most of history for the 
human race to reach the | billion mark, which occurred about 
the year 1800. Since then the billions have come faster and 
faster: 2 billion in 1930, 3 in 1960, 4 in 1975, 5 in 1987, and now 
6 billion. 

Estimates of the planet's carrying capacity are between 7.7 bil- 
lion and 12 billion persons—a range we will enter sometime in 
the next 50 years. 

And where will these people live? 

Currently about half of all the people on Earth live in urban 
areas, and this figure will increase as millions upon millions con- 
tinue to be drawn to cities like moths to flame. Today 41 cities 
around the globe have populations of 5 million persons or more. 
By 2015 this number will increase to 64 cities, only 11 of which 
will be in the industrialized world. 

Finally, with regard to population, since 1950 the number of 
human beings has more than doubled, and in the developing 
world the average life expectancy has increased by more than 50 
percent—from 40 years to 63 years. So there are more of us, and 
many of us are living longer, which only intensifies the pressures 
on the planet's resources—my next subject. 

Because each year an additional 80 million people draw on 
Earth's resources, we finally are beginning to push up against 
some limits. One example is water, which is suddenly becoming 
known by another name: blue gold. 


Humans use more than half of all accessible renewable fresh 
water, and this is expected to increase to 70 percent in the next 


25 years. Today nearly one-third of the Earth's population lives in 


countries where water supplies are stressed. In India alone, for 

instance, some 8 million wells have been sunk to irrigate fields 

where double-c ropping is used to increase food production. 
Some other things you should be aware of regarding water: 
\vailable fresh water equals less than one-half of | percent of 


all tne 


| | , 
(he planet's supply of fresh water is renewable through rain- 


iter on Earth. The remaindet is sea water or polar Ice, 
OOO cubic kilometers a vear. [his is a 
our usage is equally phe- 


man being needs Fol 


* 


domestic use is estimated at 1.5 gallons a day; a more realistic 
figure is five gallons. In the developed world, per-capita usage 


approaches 30 gallons daily, and when industry is added this 


jumps to 130 gallons. 


In the United States, the High Plains Ogallala aquifer, which 
stretches 1,300 miles from Texas to South Dakota, is being 
depleted eight times faster than nature can replenish it. The story 


is similar elsewhere in the world. In Africa, the aquifers barely 


recharge at all. The water table under Beijing, China, has dropped 


121 feet in the past 40 years. The land under both Mexico City 


and Bangkok actually has sunk because of overpumping. 
Worldwide, more than 5 million people, mostly children, die 
each year from drinking contaminated water. 

Another life-sustaining resource, of course, is energy. Despite 
dire predictions a few years ago that we would exhaust our 
proven oil reserves by 1990, there seems to be an abundant sup- 
ply for as far into the future as we can peer. But energy 
consumption patterns underscore the glaring disparity between 
the world’s haves and have-nots. 

The United States, with 4 percent of the world’s population, 
consumes 25 percent of the world’s oil. Together, the U.S. and 
Canada use about twice as much energy per capita as 


Europeans, ten times more than Asians and 20 times more than 


\tricans. By one estimate the average American in his or her life- 


time will use the energy equivalent of 4,000 barrels of 


petroleum—not to mention 62,000 pounds of animal products, 
55,000 pounds of plant foods, and 770 tons of minerals. 
This pattern of behavior will no doubt come back to haunt us. 


Biologists have coined a word—biodiversity—to encompass 


the variety and interconnectedness of all life. The fragile balance 
of plants and animals that share the Earth took millions of years 
to develop. Some life-forms have perished and will not return; 
others, like ourselves, are relative newcomers. 

In Earth’s 4.5-billion-year history, however, there have been 


five mass extinctions caused by fury from the heavens or other 


natural phenomena. The last of these took place some 65 million 
years ago and ended the reign of the dinosaurs and killed about 
two-thirds of all animals. Biologists are now warning that we are 


in the midst of a sixth major extinction and that there is some- 


thing disturbingly unique about this one: It is the first mass dying 


that is being driven by human activity. 


Mankind's list of sins is long. We have cleared nearly half of 


Earths original forest cover for pastures and croplands and 
human settlements. We have introduced exotic species into envi- 
ronments that have no defenses against them. Witness the water 
hyacinth that chokes Florida's inland waterways. We over-har- 


vest and pollute ecosystems and thus destroy or threaten the 


life that depends on them. If we continue to wreak havoc with 
the planet's biodiversity, the consequences will be profound. 
The Earth is a very big place, but its resources—and 
resilience—are not limitless. 

Some believe that conservation is the ultimate answer, and 
that the key to conservation is to identify, inventory, and protect 
the world’s remaining repositories of plant and animal diversity. 


But as one conservationist has observed: “In the end, we will 


image is a composite of cloud-free observations made over a six-month: period 
from October 1994 through March 1995. In addition to being a thrilling sight, it 
provides an excellent backdrop for some thoughts | want to share with you 
regarding the state of our planet—a fitting topic, | think, for this millennial year. 


Conserve only what we love We will love only what we under 
stand and we will understand only what we are taught. 


Let me make my point by posing a rhetorica question 


Doesnt it follow that we stand to benefit if we nurture that 


which nurtures us? 


Instead of cursing the darkness, I’m going to try to light a can- 


dle. Norman Myers, through the methodology of Gaia, promotes 
understanding, communication, enlightened self-interest, and 
action. It is clear that world leadership must come together to 
deal with the following issues: 

@ Availability of potable water 

@ Despoiling of our oceans 

e Management of farmlands 

@ Restoration of habitat, such as rain forests 

@ Use of alternative fuels, and 

@ Protection of the ozone layer and thus civilization 


Every day the Earth and its inhabitants become more and 


more accessible through the incredible advances in electronic 


communication. Opportunities for individual action are greater 


today than ever before in opening paths between the advantaged 
and disadvantaged nations and peoples of the world. 

So as we enter not only a new century but also a new millen- 
nium—a horological phenomenon that won't be repeated for 
another 30-plus generations, our thoughts turn to the past as well 
as to the future. 

As for the past, we stand in awe—and in some instances in 
horror—of what mankind has wrought in the last thousand years. 


Because remember that amid the dots of light in that satellite 


image are Michelangelo's frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, the 


aunch pad at Cape Canaveral, the city where Gutenberg first 
printed with movable type, the spinning wheel of Mohandas 
Gandhi, the remnants of the Holy Roman Empire—and also, it 


must be noted, the monstrous legacies of Adolf Hitler, Joseph 
Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung. 

As for the future, we can only wonder what kind of place the 
world will be a thousand years hence. Will California have split 
off and drifted over and attached itself to Japan? Will wars in 


the name of religion have reshaped those political boundaries 


we call nations? Will our species have abandoned this planet 
and colonized another? Your guess is as good as mine, but of 
one thing I am certain: In our wildest imaginings we cannot 


come close to the answer, any more than the brightest and best 


among the 280 million people who inhabited the Earth in the 


year 1000 could have imagined us and our world. 


Yes, we have accomplished much. We have conquered 
time and space. We have largely tamed the elements. And we 
have turned a hostile sphere into a habitable, life-sustaining 
refuge amid the vast emptiness of space. But much remains 
to be done. 

Mankind is nothing if not ingenious and tenacious and, ulti 
mately, humane. Thus | am hopeful that eventually we will right 


aked, heal the SICK, 


the wronged, feed the hungry, clothe the 
and free the oppressed. It may take a few centuries, but if we and 


those who come attet us Can ac¢ omplis ) this, then a thousal d 


Years from Nou when SOMIGOne somewhere 1S isting the 


achievements of the third millennium, he or she will b 


raise a glass and say ‘well done. @ 


Right: Local middle-school 
students Ashley Hand, Gail Cole, 
and Melissa Varner gab about 
sports, clothes, and parents. 


Left: A late afternoon staff meet- 
ing has crew members debating 
the pros and cons of co-sponsor- 
ing an upcoming event. 
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For 50 years, 24 hours a day, seven days a week, loyal 
listeners have heard brilliant alternative radio 


emanating from Oberlin College's own FM radio station. 


It is almost midnight as a laid-back senior with a bushy 
beard enters the casual coolness of WOBC, Oberlin 
College’s student-run radio station, to kick off another 


semester of non-stop sound. 

Music of every possible genre, political talk, advocacy, 
news, meaningless babble, grade-school guests, late-night curs- 
ing, radio theater—all of it will originate here, spreading across 
campus and beyond on a radio wave 900 watts strong, tuned to 
FM 91.5. 

Cool is the vibe here, but, technically, the place is Dante- 
hot, thanks to hissing radiators on the third floor of Wilder Hall 
that never know when enough is enough. The place feels more 
like a fixed-up attic—do-it-yourself, of course—where the par- 
ents wont bother you. (But just in case, there's a brand new 
magnetic card reader at the door.) Fresh paint coats the walls, 
and broken-in couches that could easily be sitting on a front 
porch on Professor Street serve as office furniture. Somehow, 
they don’t seem incongruous next to the fancy iMac computers. 

Music vaults—take a deep breath—for folk, Motown, jazz, 
world, RPM (electronic), classical, punk, metal, and pop are 
actually overstuffed closets. The studio at once shows age and 
infancy: Turntables for vinyl records—which children identify 
only as giant, black CDs—and cart machines that play old-fash- 
ioned sound cartridges share space with CD and mini-disc 
players. And, of course, there are the necessities of broadcast: 
microphones and headphones and, to interact with the listening 
public, a telephone. 

The station never sleeps. Twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, there's something—f not the eclectic music, then 
wide-ranging talk. Seventh graders talk about cool-colored hair- 
styles one day on the im on the stereo program while, after the 
midnight hour, DJs enjoy gratuitous (they'd argue “educational”) 
sex talk on a weekly show called “60 Minutes of Smut,” which, 
apparently, is a big hit with the prisoners in nearby Grafton. | 

The spring semester ushered in a new broadcast season for 
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WOBGC, in the midst of celebrating its 50th anniversary year. 
The staff estimates that some 5,000 people have come through 
the station over the years, and the group has been planning a 
reunion bash for Commencement weekend. 

“I’m most gratified to see that ‘our’ enterprise has lasted and 
flourished these many years,” says Bob Chamberlain ’51. “For 
me, the station was an introduction to ham radio, an interest 
that sparked my transfer as a military draftee from the infantry 
into the signal corps.” That, he said, led to a 34-year career as a 
signal corps reservist and 50-plus years in ham radio public ser- 
vice and emergency communications. 

College broadcasts actually began in 1949, airing three 
evenings per week on WEOL-AM in Elyria. According to a 
1949 Oberlin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin’s Forensic Union 
developed a schedule of “news on Tuesdays, interpretation of 
domestic and international affairs on Wednesdays, and music 
on Thursdays.” By 1950 students were in the midst of creating 
a College station, then known as KOCN-AM, which broad- 
cast for five days in May as a trial run. In the 1950-51 
academic year, KOCN signed on for good, soon changing its 
call letters to WOBC. 

“It was all spit and bailing wire. I should say spit and tele- 
phone wire,” says Bill Hayward 51, a KOCN pioneer as a 
graduate student. The telephone wire reference is a nod to the 
jury-rigged early broadcasts, which went over the police call 
telephone lines strung up across town, and then into each dorm 
on separate | 10-volt circuits through connections developed by 
student engineers. 

A Conservatory graduate and pianist, Hayward was the sta- 
tion’s earliest music man. He loved to borrow records from dorm 
mates for his Dinner Time Concert, spinning popular stuff like 
George Gershwin and Cole Porter. Students also came in to play 
on the $500 Baldwin baby grand piano the station had pur- 
chased—tts first live performances. 

Some of today’s music might blister the ears of folks con- 
ditioned to Gershwin and Porter, which is fine with Hayward, 
who, with his wife Shirley ‘51, lives in Kendal at Oberlin after 
retiring from a career in radio and television. “I’m very happy 
that these young people are getting to do their thing, just as we 
did our thing,” he says. 

Their “thing” is to work for a non-commercial station where 
DJs can play and say anything (between the hours of 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., anyway, unless they want to risk FCC action). The 
spit and bailing wire of a half century ago has been replaced 
with a transmitter that sends a strong signal throughout the 
county and beyond, up-to-date broadcasting equipment (the 
station's first portable tape recorder, Hayward recalls, weighed 


64 pounds, while today’s mini-disk recorders are virtually 


weightless) and, better yet, the ability to be heard just about 


inywhere in the world through webcasts over the Internet by 


logging onto WWM w.wobc.org. 


OBC’s program director is Joe Kremer, a junior physics and 

Russian major from Connecticut who works so hard 

searching for the right combination of shows that it 

wears on him like caring for a child. He appears uncharacteris- 

tically relaxed as Jake Abrams—the bushy bearded man—enters 
the studio late on February 13 for WOBC'’s new season. 

“This is the first day that I haven't been consumed by 


radio,’ Kremer explains. He's one of only six paid staffers, 


though their $40-per-week salary translates to pennies per hour. 
The 100 or so other students and nine community DJs make 
nothing, though they clamor for a job. 

“It’s really competitive to get a show, and people who are 
selected are selected for a reason. They have something to offer, 
something different,” says Nick Stillman, a senior history major 
from Maine and editor-in-chief of The Oberlin Review. 

[The lineup, indeed, is filled with dedicated students who 
appear to take their jobs seriously. Those who don't get time 
slots—even deadly ones—are chosen as emergency backups. 
Equipment is in good shape: new microphones and headphones 
have DJs smiling. Music is appropriately catalogued because 
volunteers have separated the wheat from the chaff and labeled 
like librarians this year. 

“Right now, | feel enormous pride about being part of this,” 
Kremer says. 


Above: KOCN pioneer 

Bill Hayward ’51 talks about 
the early days of Oberlin radio 
with current staffers 


Ben Calhoun, Neil Freeman, tice. 
and Joe Kremer. * at €. 
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The pride is about to show in the form of Abrams. The 
senior religion major from Massachusetts comes to the station 


equipped with reggae-filled CD cases that could double as lug- 


gage. He bends at the waist and flips through page after 


plastic-pocket page of CDs, his reggae music show being creat- 
ed on the fly. He “ooh, oohs” the good ones. “Ooh, ooh” 
apparently means this one has got to go on the air tonight. 

Abrams loads a CD and flips the switch on the old console. 
The static is silenced. “Greetings, greetings,” says Abrams, who 
sounds positively Jamaican when the mike is open, and then it’s 
right to the semester's first song. It has a lovely message, one 
that WOBC's current student leaders have worked hard to cul- 
tivate in their own little corner of the broadcast world. “Peace, 
love, and harmony.” 

Four o'clock in the afternoon, a few days later, three 
seventh-grade girls ask Josh Rosen to list George Carlin’s “seven 
dirty words” you can't say on the radio. Matter-of-factly (and 
without blushing) he tells them. 

He's preparing the trio for their guest DJ spot on the week- 
day, hour-long i'm on the stereo program. Local school kids play 
instruments on the air, share their favorite music, interview 
town leaders, and gab about school uniforms, Napster, the need 
for local skate parks—whatever. A week in March featured an 
eighth-grade rap singer named Luigi and a student interview 
with the president of the Oberlin School Board. 

A senior politics major from Florida, Rosen launched the 
show last fall with Jeff Price, a senior neuroscience major from 
California. “The Oberlin community can't be at its best unless 
we work harder to get to know one another better. Radio is an 
excellent medium to assist in the understanding of one anoth- 
ers life experiences, joys and suffering, and predicaments,” says 
Rosen, who also created a website, www.imonthestereo.com, in 
support of the show. “We're open to anything and everything.” 

With a definite air of admiration, the seventh graders use 
their air time for a quick observation of Oberlin College stu- 
dents: “They break all boundaries, and everyone has vibrant hair 
and wears Drew Carey glasses,” says Ashley Hand, before pass- 
ing Rosen a Doors CD for the next segment. “I heard them in a 
Steven King movie, and | just had to buy the CD,” she explains 
to Rosen, who asked how a 13-year-old got into 
the Doors. 

“The life of an Oberlin kid and an Oberlin 
College kid are more intertwined then one might 
first think,” he says later. “We've all gone through 
similar experiences, from difficulties with friends, 
lost loves, getting along with parents. ..In so many 
ways, the kids we pass every day downtown are 


partial reflections of our own lives.” 


usic director Matt Marlin and most others at the 


station talk passionately about how com 


mercial radio and Internet downloads 
generally don't expose people to good new music, 
or even good old music. Mostly, it gives listeners 


what they already know. 


* 
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“College radio is the eyes and ears of com- 
mercial radio,” says Jay Lewis, a professional D] 
from Akron who plays only new music while vol- 
unteering each week on the OC airwaves. Station 
manager Ben Calhoun, a senior from Wisconsin, 
says WOBC caters to people who aren't satisfied 
with homogenized commercial radio. 

“That's our niche and the real value of what we do,” says 
Calhoun, who so loves radio that he spent 10-hour days last 
summer working as an unpaid intern at a Chicago public radio 
station, and then stopped home in Wisconsin for his paying job 
delivering Papa John’s pizzas. 

“My first time slot on WOBC was Tuesday mornings from 
4 to 6 a.m., which is as bad as it gets. Whether you sleep before 
or after the show, you're beat the next day. The appeal of college 
radio kept me hooked, though. 

“For the first few weeks, | was sure that I was playing music 
for no one, 30 miles in any direction. I got my first caller a few 
weeks into my first semester. It was some guy working third 
shift. He requested Jean Luc-Ponty, who's this horrible 
Canadian electric violinist. | played it for him though, because 
I was thrilled when I knew he was listening to us. It was really 
something.” 

Aside from its own programming, the station sponsors out- 
side music projects; this semester included a comedy concert, a 
classical music recital, two hip-hop events, and a folk festival. 
“My idyllic vision of WOBC is as a place for people to learn 
about music and culture and to share that knowledge with the 
public,” says promotions director Amanda Schoonmaker, a 
senior English major from North Carolina. “We provide for 
Oberlin—College and community—an essential communica- 
tive medium. We inform, educate, and entertain the public. It’s 
a learning opportunity for our listeners and the DJs.” 

A laboratory of sorts, particularly for WOBC alums who 
have created names for themselves in the industry: Paula 
Gordon '68, host of her own syndicated talk radio show; David 
Greene ’82, associate producer for NPR's Car Talk; and actress 
Nancy Giles ’81, an on-air talent in New York with roles on TV's 
China Beach, Delta, LA Law, and more. 

Non-celebrity Hans Wagner ’83 worked for WOBC in the 
early 80s, including one semester as station manager. “Why one 
semester?” he asks. “I had what was probably a nervous break- 
down when we were trying to implement the frequency change 
and power increase from 10 to 440 watts. | had to withdraw 
from school for a semester. Great times, those!” 


perations manager Chelsea Martinez, a junior from California, 
sorts through bins of daily mail—press releases, phone 
bills, unsolicited PSAs, new CDs (usually pop), and tell- 
tale cardboard poster tubes that some students fight for. “I like 
knowing what's going on at the station—troubleshooting, mak- 
ing requests of the school, or spending our money,” she says. 
With an annual budget of just under $24,000, the station 
has the second-largest budget of any student organization; the 
student union gets more. Funding comes from the College and 
student activity fees, says Martinez, so it’s to the students’ ben- 
efit to get involved. “This should be enough money to get us 
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that if they didn't dd everything right, they'd be fired.” 


through the year, but just barely,” she says. 

The situation that confronted WOBC's current leaders a 
couple of years ago, they say, was a station in trouble. Student 
commitment appeared to be waning as DJs often missed their 
shifts. New CDs vanished before they could get on the air, and 
equipment was often broken or lacking. “Four years ago this 
place was pretty much a shambles,” says Calhoun, who consid- 
ers the station his second home. 

“T really thought it was all going to collapse,” says Scott 
Goodson, a North Ridgeville plumber who has spent almost 
every Wednesday evening for the past ten years in WOBC'’s stu- 
dios, where he is the community DJ known as “Killer,” taking 
requests for metal music in a show called Amused to Death. 

Today, Goodson is thrilled to death. He credits a new crew 
of committed student leaders with re-establishing a profession- 
al atmosphere, one where CDs are properly catalogued, where 
24-hour programming reflects variety while still making sense 
(many of the station’s 90-plus shows are grouped on the same 
nights), and DJs show up for their shifts. 

“The last year has been the most comfortable and the 
smoothest and most professional I ever remember,” says the 33- 
year-old Goodson. “Equipment works. If there is a problem, it’s 
addressed. You would think this is a full-time job for these 
guys—that if they didn’t do everything right, they'd get fired.” 

But honest attempts to professionalize the station have met 
with critics. “WOBC is run like a fascist dictatorship now,” 
writes one student on a comment sheet. Indeed, management 
does require students—most of whom are happy to oblige—to 
participate on various committees in addition to their on-air 
antics. The committees archive old tapes, label music, build CD 
racks, or even clean up around the station. There is, it seems, a 
committee for everything. “Too strict,” writes another student 
DJ, who then slips into language the FCC wouldn't allow before 
10 p.m. Another student, however, lauds the “management, 
organization, and confidence,” and says: “You guys rock and it is 
greatly appreciated.” 

Daniel Goulding, chair of the art department and professor 
of film studies and theater arts, is retiring after 35 years as advi- 
sor to WOBC. He says, “Both the quality and the overall fate of 
WOBC has always been held in the hands of a very few talent- 
ed radio enthusiasts willing to work endless hours to keep the 
station afloat.” Reflecting on what WOBC has brought to the 
College and the community, he says, “At best, WOBC has 
offered fresh satire, credible radio drama, imaginative coverage 
of Oberlin College and the community, exceptionally well- 
informed classical and popular music programmers and 
commentators, and alternative views not found on commercial 
stations. Not a badly balanced equation in my opinion.” @ 


Michael K. McIntyre is a staff writer for The Plain Dealer Sunday 


Magazine in Cleveland. He lives in Rocky River. 


“You would think this is a full-time job for these guys— 
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he says, alluding to 


“T get the work ethic from my father,” 


Abe Burrows, the late Broadway writer-director known for How 
to Succeed in Business without Really Trying and Guys and Dolls. 
For more than half a century, directing has been part of the 
Burrows DNA. For Jim Burrows—or Jimmy, as most friends and 
co-workers call him—that deeply embedded code has helped 
turn shows such as Taxi, Cheers, Friends, Frasier, Caroline in the 
City, and Will & Grace into mega-hits and earned him nine 
Emmy Awards. Former NBC Entertainment President Warren 
Littlefield once said certain programs became known as “Jimmy 
Shows.” He joked that network executives would eagerly mark 
pilots he was handling with the letters “JS.” 

“As my wife will tell you, I’m no good hanging around the 
house, Burrows says. “Il could go play golf, | could go to the 
track, | could go to Vegas. But I choose to come here, where | 
have a good time.” 


“here, Burrows means the Los Angeles studio where 


Will Grace | 


sun-drenched San Fernando Valley setting SCCIMMsS a 


about to ¢ lose Its third successtul Season. The 


long way 
from overcast Oberlin but the tight Cire les 


yt his Hollywood milieu—not to mention the political tinges of 


and sharp intellect 


perience, During an hour-long 


just wasnt there. 


when we shoot in front of 
an audience, it’s a religious 
experience. That's why I do the 
show, bec =atuisis have a good 
time. And that’s why I stay 
in the igs 


interview, it didn't take much prodding to get the memories to 
tumble out—starting with the seed planted by his famous father. 

“I would often meet all of my father’s actor friends and the 
literati and the cognoscenti,’ Burrows says. “He was an intellec- 
tual who spoke with a mug-like voice—der, duh—but he was 
very smart. He asked me what school I wanted to go to, and | 


Brown, maybe NYU. 


and found Oberlin. 


said Cornell, He did some investigation 


“I said, ‘What's that school?’ He said it was a small liberal- 
arts school in the Midwest, co-educational. He was smart 
enough to know that I grew up in the city and I should maybe 
go away to college.” 

Not long after, Abe Burrows put his son on an overnight 
train from New York to Ohio. When Jim Burrows arrived, he 
found a world that was invigorating, if a bit intimidating. 

“I was not a great student, but I fell in with a great bunch of 
guys,” Burrows remembers. “I learned how to live on my own, 
which is what college is all about. It’s learning to live with other 
people. Oberlin is a great community. 

With a self-deprecating shake of the head, Burrows adds: “| 
was a government major. I was going to be a math major, but it 
I was good in calculations, but once I got into 
limits in calculus, | was dead.” 

Jon Margolis °62, a friend who shared a four-person dorm 
room with Burrows during their sophomore year, recalls 
Burrows’ greatest contribution to dorm culture. 

“He brought into our lives the first recording we'd ever 
heard of Mel Brooks and Carl Reiner doing The 2000-Year-Old 
Man. We still sprinkle bits from that into our conversation.” 

After graduating in 1962 and earning a master’s degree in 
theater at Yale, Burrows worked as an assistant for his father and 
started directing a bit in the theater. He had a nagging sense, 
however, of not having found his true calling. 

In the early 1970s, he saw a new TV comedy starring Mary 
Tyler Moore, whom he knew from one of his father’s musicals. 
Something clicked (“I said, ‘Wow, they're doing a 20-minute play 
every week”), and he sent her a congratulatory letter. Not long 
after, he was asked to work on Moore's show, filmed, ironically, 
at the same studio lot where Burrows now does Will & Grace. 

Over his career, especially the 1] years spent as executive 
producer and director of Cheers, he has never stopped sailing 
toward uncharted waters: different characters, fresh wordplay, 
unexplored relationships. 

Burrows over the past decade has become a specialist in 
“pilots,” or initial episodes of new series. It’s an elite niche among 
directors, many of whom gravitate toward steady, predictable 
work on existing shows rather than seeking to create new ones. 
In 1998, this quest for newness led Burrows to Will & Grace. 


Upon the show’s debut, co-creator David Kohan described 
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it this way: “When you look at the television landscape, the men 
and women you see are either romantically involved, or they 
want to be romantically involved, or they inevitably will end up 
romantically involved. What we want to do is examine a rela- 
tionship between a man and a woman where sex isn’t a factor.” 
Burrows instantly sparked to those dynamics, realizing only 
later the cultural breakthrough of a prime-time show about an 
openly gay character. 
Burrows 
says. “But I've never been a proselytizing director. Norman Lear 


“This is the most political show I’ve ever done,” 


in the early years, in the early '70s, was very political, very sharp 
like that. 

Still, he can't help noticing that the immensely popular 
show—which won a 2000 Emmy Award for best comedy—finds 
an amazingly broad audience. 


I've never been that way.” 


says Burrows, father of 
three. “My 12-year-old is in seventh grade. I've got seventh, 
eighth, and ninth graders in the carpool. | drive along and they 
ask, ‘What's on VV All & > Grace tonight? And Il tell them, and 
they go, ‘Oh, he's so ee I love Jack.’ And I think to myself, ‘If 
the show makes one child less homophobic, then...” 


I drive carpool on Thursdays,” 


Burrows doesn't finish the thought, but his point is clear. 
And yet, as committed as he is to the messages of the show, 
“Gay 
“But 
it’s never advocacy or non-advocacy. It’s mentioned. It’s part of 
life. There are homo jokes. There are lesbian jokes. It’s about 


the funny.” 
he says. 


theyre subordinate to what comedians call “ 
rights and issues are very prevalent in the show,” 


four people you really like.” 
One episode cherished by fans as well as the show’s staff 
could hardly be considered a political statement. It had Grace 
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A FEW SHORT YEARS AGO, SALLY BRADFORD ’98 sat in Hall Auditorium 
listening to Jim Burrows talk to Oberlin students about his storied 
television comedy career. 

Fascinated, she asked the director how she, too, could work in 
the world of sitcoms. “Persistence,” he answered, just as he told all 
of the other aspirants. 

Bradford took the advice to heart—so much so that she now 
works as script coordinator for the Burrows-directed show Will & 

Grace. Earlier this year, she even earned 
her first on-screen credit as a writer for 
penning an episode of the hit NBC series. 


“The experience has been so amazing,” 
she says minutes after the show’s writers 
met to discuss her newest script. 
“Everyone has been so great to me, and 
especially Jimmy.” 

Of course, comedy is hardly foreign to 
Bradford. Her father, Hank Bradford, was 
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Burrows, flanked by Will & Grace cast members Sean Hayes (left) and 
Eric McCormack. 


wearing a water-filled bra in an effort to impress a guy on whom 
she had long harbored a crush. In classic comedic fashion, of 
course, something goes awry—namelly, the bra springs a leak. 
“It was an accommodation on my part,’ Burrows says of 
that show. “The boys’—as he calls co-creators Kohan and Max 
Mutchnick— pitched me that show. In the Cheers days I never 
would have done it. It's too soon. But I thought, ‘I gotta respect 
these guys. I think we can get away with this bit. We 
it work. We have four really good actors who can legitimize out- 
rageous things. They have the muse of the show. They have the 


can make 


tone, they have the mood, they have the timbre.’ 

“[ made them ground the episode by showing that the guy 
Grace was doing this for she'd had a crush on since college, and 
she'd always wanted to meet him. It was a lot of people's favorite 


the head writer on The Tonight Show during Johnny Carson’s heyday. 

“We used to practice spit-takes growing up,” she recalls. 

Bradford already had decided that upon finishing her psychology 
degree in that spring of 1998, she would return to her native Los 
Angeles, where most sitcoms are produced. She had been corre- 
sponding with the director since his campus visit, and her father put 
in a good word for her. 

Burrows agreed to let her start as a production assistant—the 
coffee-fetching bottom rung on the show business ladder—in the 
debut season of Will & Grace. As it nears the end of its third year, 
she is on the verge of becoming a full staff writer. 

“I’m partial to Oberlin students. Plus she made all the straight 
writers happy,” Burrows jokes. 

Though she speaks enthusiastically of her time at Oberlin—espe- 
cially performing with the Oberlin Dance Company—Hollywood has 
turned out to be a thrilling new campus. 

“Comedy has always been such a big part of my life; * Bradford 
uy “| just can’t si | sil to ce it here for a ae ie 


lv 


ae 


episode and a classic moment on the show.’ 

Such calls are hardly rare for Burrows. Spend even a few 
minutes with him and you realize how dictated he is by feel. It’s 
in ey erything from his oe pattern of speech to his unpre- 


‘He S ae more = eae than he would ever claim, espe- 
cially when it comes to analyzing why things are funny. And yet 
he never becomes so cerebral as to fail to appreciate a deft 
punch line or bit of physical comedy. 

That balance has deep roots. In fact, it dates to Burrows’ 
Oberlin days. While he majored in government and avidly fol- 
lowed the politics of the Kennedy era, Burrows was never 
political in an activist sense. But he absorbed plenty from the 
occasionally turbulent campus. 

“When I was there, students were turning over marine 
recruiters’ tables,” he recalls. “They were rabble-rousers back 
then. Antioch and Oberlin were the two sort of wild schools. 
The kids were smart. | wasn't smart. 

“Those were the Kennedy years. You had the co-ops back 
then and the hippies and the beatniks. It was pretty radical and 
left-wing, that school. A lot of New York Jews mixing with Ohio 
Gentiles.” 

Margolis, a retired journalist who spent 22 years with the 
Chicago Tribune, remembers his roommate developing a valu- 
able skill during those vivid years: the ability to listen. “I don't 
really remember Jimmy taking part in any of those interminable 
political discussions,” he says. “But I do remember his listening. 
The impact of that cannot be non-existent.” 


Star-Gazing Writer 


by David Shernoff ’02 


Author DADE HAYES’ ’93 career in journalism teas during c com- 
mencement week of his senior year. He landed a job writing | for 
the sports section of the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram while living in 
the plush digs of a college dean whose home he and his friends 
lucked into renting. 

Two years later, Hayes signed on with the Associated Press and 
moved from Columbus to Nashville to Minneapolis. While work 
with the AP was rarely dull, Hayes was restless and began looking 
westward. College friend Nick Riccardi ’94 put him in touch with 
friends at the Los Angeles Times, and, in 1996, Hayes joined the 
paper as a regional reporter, loving his job and the milieu. He 
soon was writing occasional film and music articles for the enter- 
tainment section, gaining insight into the workings of the 
illustrious Hollywood industry. 

After a brief stint writing about the business end of the enter- 
tainment world at Investors Business Daily, Hayes joined Variety, 
and in less than a year earned a promotion to senior editor of the 
entertainment publication. His specialty i is the film business. 

“The job gives me the opportunity to put my journalistic skills 

_ into practice ile-enjovieg A's cultt artistic resources, . 


Margolis still chuckles when recalling a vintage Burrows 
moment. The two were leaving an art history class that covered 
the works of Edward Munch. After walking silently for a few 
moments, Burrows began to sing a famous jingle of the day— 
but with a new pronunciation. “Munch, Munch, Munch a bag 
of Fritos!” Burrows sang. 

“That's 


“That really cracked me up,” laughs Margolis. 


Jimmy Burrows. He’s very reserved, not one of these people 


whos always ‘on.’ He's just quietly funny.” 

Four decades later, that sly and unassuming sense of humor 
is making its mark in the world of television. Burrows wouldn't 
dream of following another path but the one he’s on. After mixed 
results in movies and the theater, he wears the relaxed counte- 
nance of a man who knows who he is. 

“l consider myself an 800-pound gorilla because I'll say any- 
thing | want,’ Burrows shrugs. “But I’m a gorilla who doesn't 
insist that you take the crap that comes out of my mouth. Tell 
anyone | work with. I will say a lot. Half of what I say is good. 
Half of what I say is shit. It’s your job to tell which is which.” 

Surrounding himself with people who can spot the differ- 
ence is essential to Burrows. 

‘| literally have a ‘fun clause’ in my contract,” he says. “If I’m 
I don't lack for shows to do. 
I'm on this show because the actors are so good and the writing 
is so good. If there's a problem, it’s remedied. And on Tuesday 
nights, when we shoot in front of an audience, it’s a religious 


not having fun I go to another show. 


experience. That's why I do the show, because | have a good 


time. And that’s why I stay in the business.” @ 


photo by Ann Johansson 


An arts reviewer extending back to his days at Oberlin, Hayes 


finds journalism and the arts are now the foundations of his pro- 
fessional life. Marriage is his most recent feat. While on 
assignment for the L.A. Times, he met Stella, a Russian language 
interpreter originally hailing from Kiev. Unscrupulously exploiting 
the status and esteem of his chosen trade, Hayes swiftly 


approached her with a request for “an interview back at the 
office.” These days, Dade and Stella reside in West Hollywood. 
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New Town Square or Home-Alone Retreat: The Jury’s Still Out. 


by MICHELE LESIE 


illustrations by Hal Mayforth 


OES THE INTERNET POSE A NEW AND BETTER WAY TO BOND MORE SNUGLY WITH FAMILY AND FRIENDS? Or is the 


time we spend tapping messages onto our screens depriving us of “real” life? 


Studies, opinions, and prognos- 


tications abound about the Internet’s impact on society. We are more isolated—or, we are more communicative. 
We neglect our familles—or, we are connected to scattered relatives more than ever before. We lack the time to meet new 
people—or, we socialize with hundreds who otherwise would have remained strangers. 


“Is the Internet bad for us’ is not the right question,” says Lee 
Rainie, director of the Pew Internet and American Life Project and a 
recognized authority on the topic. “We keep asking it because the 
impact of technology on how people spend their time and manage 
relationships is an important social issue. Some of these arguments 
were in place when the telephone was new: ‘Will we visit each other 
less often?’” 

“What does this technology do?” is a long-standing research 
question that has been grafted onto the Internet. The scary prediction 
of a society that lives more online than off is pretty much passé, and 
we're moving on to what experts consider more compelling issues: 
effortless anonymity, fluid identity, and social stratification. 

“The Web explosion in the past six or seven years has changed 
the way we think about computer technology, and the way we think, 
period,” says Oberlin’s Daphne John, associate professor of sociology. 
“The computer is no longer just a smart typewriter or calculator; it’s a 
device to manage information in very new and powerful ways.” 

John’s class, The Rise of the Networked Society, grew from her 
experience as chair of Oberlin’s Educational Technology Committee. 
She and other pre-Web users were stunned at how quickly this method 
of interacting and information gathering was embraced. According to 
the Washington-based Pew Research Center, roughly 55 million 
Americans go online every day. 

“In grad school in the late 1980s we used the computer to ana- 
lyze statistics and email colleagues and students,” John says, “but 
you couldn’t talk to your mom.” It took commercialization to make the 
Web commonplace; but not so much products as images. Remember 
the TV commercial a few years ago, in which one nun confides to 
another that she “can’t wait to surf the Net?” (Read: Even the clois- 
tered are ready ...) 

“What made the screen lovable were the graphic interfaces. The 
phrase ‘click on’ quickly became entrenched and was so much easier 
than typing in commands,” John says. Suddenly, everybody was email- 


ing and echatting with mom and the rest of the family. 

It didn't take sociologists long to realize that online communi- 
cation differed from talking face-to-face or on the phone. To illustrate, 
John asked her students to create an online identity. Each selected at 
random a picture of a man, woman, or child and adapted his or her 
email correspondence accordingly. “| wanted my class to see how easy 
it is to fall into another persona.” 

Students quickly detected that even invented personalities with 
similar characteristics flocked together. Those who played at being 
children interacted more comfortably with each other than with the 
“adults.” Women conversed more naturally with other “women,” and 
males with female identities found themselves offended by misogynis- 
tic comments made by other men and by women playing at being male. 

“The fluidity of identity is not just about people on the Internet 
pretending to be 10 years old, or famous, or beautiful,” John says. “It’s 
not easy to become somebody else.” It may be that your faux persona 
is really just a part of you, she says, “another side that doesn’t show.” 
Other experts agree. You cannot sustain the ruse without sacrificing a 
meaningful relationship with the other party, who, by the way, may be 
acting, too. 


on the Internet’s impact on children, families, communities, the 

workplace, schools, health care, and civic and political life. Last 
May, director Rainie presented survey results of 3,533 adults, includ- 
ing 1,690 Internet users. 

The highlights of the study suggest a landscape of ordinary folk 
who have incorporated an entertaining, useful tool into their everyday 
lives with no harmful trade-off. Nearly 60 percent of those who email 
friends and family were in contact with loved ones more often than 
before, and 75 percent said they had seen a friend or family member 
the previous day. Socially active people tend to use the Internet the 
most. 


| HE PEW PROJECT releases 15 to 20 pieces of research each year 


“People are saying overwhelmingly that the use of email in par- 
ticular allows them to communicate more and extends their social 
life,” Rainie says. 

But not everyone shares his view. Norman Nie, a political science 
professor and director of the Institute for the Quantitative Study of 
Society at Stanford, made headlines last year when he reported the 
results of a 4,100-user study: spending five or more hours per week 
online cut into subjects’ TV-watching, shopping, phone, and friends- 
and-family time. Critics rolled their eyes at what became Nie’s 
signature comment in the brouhaha: “You can’t get a hug over the 
Internet.” 

Rainie and others countered that emailing is social interaction, 
that nobody gets hugs over the phone, either, and If people prefer star- 
ing at a screen filled with potentially useful information (or a friend’s 
email) to one aglow with sitcoms, so what? While both Nie and Rainie 
have mellowed over time, the debate goes on. 


The Written Word 

ssistant professor of expository writing and English Anne 

Trubek ’88 has narrowed the analysis to a manageable realm. Her 

class, Jechnologies of Writing from Plato to the Digital Age, scru- 
tinizes how computers have changed the writing process. The 
transformation, in her view, is as dramatic to our society as was 
Gutenberg’s press, incorporating standardized spelling; the concepts 
of originality, creativity, and the individual author; and our fears of 
something new. 

“lm inclined to say, ‘The technology is here, now let’s analyze 
the implications,” she says. “The Web is nonlinear—it’s based on 
associative thinking, not beginning-to-end. You click on something 
and go to the next thing via a link. Many argue that you lose a sense 
of the whole by going directly to what you want, that without context 
you're not getting the whole picture.” But, she points out, people go 
directly to what they want in cookbooks, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 


ALLOWS THEM 10 
COMMUNICATE MORE 
AND EXTENDS THEIR 

SOCIAL LIFE. 


and newspapers. One way is not necessarily better than the other. “My 
Students’ collective goal is to improve their writing by becoming more 
reflective about the material process, so they'll see that writing is not 
a set of arbitrary rules.” 

But she also hopes that her students think about the technology 
they take for granted. (An aide in her office recently had to be shown 
how to load paper into a typewriter.) She’s impressed by their ability to 
write and edit on screen, and adds that some professors accept essays 
on websites in place of hard copy. 

Because we can think and write at the same time, remove what 
has been written without leaving a trace, and correct and rearrange 
with ease, we may be weakening our ability to organize ideas before 
writing. “What makes a well-structured piece of writing will change,” 
Trubek predicts. “And as writing changes, we change. The way we write 
determines the way we think.” But computers do not, she believes, 
weaken writing skills. 

“People spend lots more time writing now than they did a few 
years ago. There is still a premium placed on personal writing and 
clever emails. Some say the Internet will be the end of writing, but you 
could also call it the return to writing.” 

Tom Novak ‘77, an Oberlin psychology major, is a professor at 
Vanderbilt's Owen Graduate School of Management. He and his wife 
co-direct eLab, a program that aids researchers in observing how we 
interact with websites. “People started using the Web because they 
wanted to communicate with those they have some sort of affinity with,” 
he says. “Virtual communities, to people who use them, are very real.” 

And when debating Internet communication in good-or-bad 
terms, who, exactly, are “we?” 

Howard Rheingold, author of The Virtual Community, noted in a 
1998 essay that “we” includes quadriplegics, AIDS patients, care- 
givers of the chronically ill, bright minds in remote locations, and 
others for whom online communicating is a lifeline. 

Broad conclusions drawn from lumping these people in with 
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chatting teens, Star Trek fans, scientists, hobbyists, and hate groups 
are practically worthless. More important than the good-or-bad issue, 
according to Novak, is the problem of people not having access. 

John agrees. “As we become more and more dependent on infor- 
mation, we open up a new system of inequality,” she says. “Being 
excluded from access can be socially limiting, and that quickly 
becomes a tool for stratification.” The left-behind are not just people 
who can’t afford computers or who live in places without linkage, but 
those who lack the skills that have become second nature to much of 
the world. “The digital divide is a problem whose impact we are just 
beginning to understand,” she says. 


The Ripple Effect 

berlin College students are closing the divide between the local 
Oi and the have-nots at The Bridge, a downtown Oberlin 

shop converted into a computer training classroom. Local stu- 
dents or residents can drop in and make an appointment to “learn the 
computer’ at no charge. Staffed with student volunteers, the program 
has inspired others in the community to donate unneeded Macs and 
PCs. After classrooms of the local schools are equipped, rejuvenated 
computers find their way into private homes of residents who had 
never dreamed of owning such a treasure. Like a stone dropped into a 
pool, the ripple effect of expanding ownership and education 
never ends. 

As a Peace Corps education placement officer in Washington, 
D.C., John Charles ’87 oversees volunteers who help developing coun- 
tries catch up with Internet technology. Ample funding for computer 
equipment is available, “but you can’t just say ‘Here’s your comput- 
er,” Charles says. Volunteers spend two years teaching villagers to 
use and maintain the equipment. 

On a personal level, Charles, who is among the generation that 
actually recalls writing papers on a standard typewriter, has begun to 
notice the little quirks that arise after the initial thrill of any new tech- 
nology dissipates. “It really hasn’t made my job easier,” he says. “I get 


2001] 


SO many emails that it takes a long time to reply. In some cases, a 
phone call would be more efficient.” Because a decision to join the 
Peace Corps is not made dispassionately, he says, “I wish we could 
devote more time to people whose concerns require lengthy telephone 
conversations.” 

It seems as though the only group for whom the dust has settled 
on the Internet revolution are those who hardly remember life without 
it. “We always had a computer in our house,” says Oberlin junior Phil 
Grasso, a computer-science major from Illinois whose fascination 
began with the video games he played as a child. “Access to a word 
processor was associated with a good education.” 

His parents, he notes, email but have not embraced the Internet 
as voraciously as their children. “It’s kind of like driving a car,” he says. 
“You have to be young and reckless, otherwise you'd be terrified. | don’t 
find myself sitting in my room searching the Internet for entertainment. 
| do check recommended websites, but that’s part of the process of 
hanging out. To an extent, the Internet has become mundane.” 

Sophomore lan Bergman, an economics major from Washington 
who envisions a career in information technology, has been online 
since fourth grade, chatting. He misses the old days. 

“| thought of the bulletin boards as more like communities than 
the ones they have now,” he says. “They were more intimate, some- 
times run from people’s homes. | haven't used Internet chat in years. It 
got boring.” The Web, he says, “has certainly lost its novelty for me and 
a lot of other people. To me, a computer is another appliance.” 

Bergman believes email hasn't reduced interpersonal communi- 
cation so much as changed It. (“I almost never talk on the phone.”) 

“If you spend two hours working or playing a game, you're not 
doing something else. But for people who are really involved, there’s 
not so much a drop in social activity as a change. After all, you're play- 
ing games with other people and talking to other people. People keep 
seeing these large social changes where there aren't any.” @ 


Michele Lesie is a Cleveland-based writer who formerly wrote for the Plain Dealer. 
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“by the end of the day, I had 
scored sightings of 

numerous Republican notables. 
John Hostettler, a representative 
' from my state, even served me 
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STUDENT INTERNS HAVE A CAPITAL GOOD TIME WITH D.C. ALUMS 


by ALEX PARKER '04 e photos by Scott Suchman 


ANUARY 3, DAY ONE: I was off and running through 

Capitol Hill to cover a breaking news story. The House 

Republican leadership was electing committee chairs, 

and journalist Mike Doyle ‘78 and I were tracking a 
Californian slated to head the powerful House Ways and 
Means Committee. Lesson one, says Doyle, was always to use 
the word powerful when writing the phrase “House Ways and 
Means Committee.” 

The leaders kept pushing back the meeting: from noon to 
three to five, prompting Doyle to quote columnist Russell 
Baker: “Reporting in Washington often consists of waiting in 
marble halls for five hours so someone can come out and lie 
to you.” 

A Washington, D.C., correspondent for McClatchy 
Newspapers, Doyle was among 40 alumni who sponsored stu- 
dent internships during January's winter term. Due in part to 
the hiring last year of Kimberly Betz, the Longman director of 
internships, Oberlin’s Office of Career Services (OCS) has 
developed a structured process to link students with alums 
who can offer meaningful, academically based, off-campus 


work experiences. “Alumni, traditionally, are very supportive of 


\ 


\ 


_ Paul Chaikin 02 & Kennedy Wright ’86 


Lithuanian wedding cake.” 


Linda Gustitus ’69 & David Persky ’02 


winter term, Betz says. “It’s a chance for students to take aca- 
demics and activism out of the ivory tower and into the world.” 

OCS solicited internships in a variety of fields across the 
country—the Cleveland Museum of Art, Pathways to 
Housing in New York, a water engineering company in 
Boulder—but emphasized D.C., where regional alumni sup- 
port is strong and where hands-on work in government, 
grass-roots, and policy-shaping offices abounds. 

Take David Persky ‘02, who got right to work tracking 
laundered money and international crooks with the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Inv estigations. Headed by 
Michigan Democrat Carl Levin, the subcommittee scruti- 
nizes organized crime, labor management, racketeering, 
gambling, and money laundering involving U.S. banks and 
securities firms. “This is a terrific opportunity for college stu- 
dents to see how their federal government operates,” says 
Linda Gustitus 69, long-time chief counsel to Levin and ini- 
tiator of the internship. 

Persky, a double-degree student majoring in law and soci 
ety and voice performance, focused chiefly on international 
finance, helping prosecutors compile information for con 


gressional reports. “We uncovered a lot of bank laundering 
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that people will see when the report is published by the 
Senate,” says Persky, who was asked by his office not to reveal 
specifics. “There is truth to the stereotype that Swiss banks 
are corrupt. 

Persky also worked for the senator's personal office, help- 
ing Levin's press office interpret changes in law and policy 
and adjust what they present to the media. In other words. 
spin control. He prepared newspaper clips and sat in with 
spin-doctors as they worked their magic. The experience was 
inspiring. 

“I'm more driven,” he says. “As one individual, I’m capa- 
ble of making active change using my education to promote 
something I believe in. The Republican Party is not—as I had 
thought before 


a vindictive, money-hungry group of individ- 
uals just vying for power for power’s sake. There really are 
legitimate issues being raised by people who have been social- 
ized differently than I have been.” 

Still, Persky is an unabashed liberal who hopes to have 
a career in international affairs that may or may not involve 
politics. 


ROM ITS TENTH-FLOOR OFFICE on DuPont Circle, 
Environmental Defense might be mistaken for a law firm. 
A large meeting room encased with glass doors lies 
behind the receptionist, and rows of offices extend in all 
directions. It's homey, but has the air of professionalism one 
associates with a high-powered business. 

With its alliance of attorneys, scientists, and lobbyists, 
Environmental Defense makes strong efforts to push eco- 
friendly legislation through Congress. Rather than shouting 
and denouncing, staff members stay focused on results and 
innovative problem solving. Consider the group's slogan: 
“Finding the ways that work.” 

“I have a lot of respect for this approach,” says Lindsey 
Dillon '03, a double major in politics and law and society who 
interned with attorney Karen Florini’79. “They don't specifi- 
cally lobby for this or that.” 

The advocacy group represents more than 300,000 mem- 
bers, and, since 1967, has linked science, economics, and law 
to address the most urgent environmental problems. Dillon's 
antibiotic resistance. Environmental 


project focused on 


Defense contends that the overuse of antibiotics, both in 


medicine and industrial agriculture, has precipitated new 


If an Oberlin student would benefit from a winter term 


internship at your place of employment, the Office of Career 


Services can help make the match. Kimberly Betz, Oberlins 
Longman Director of Int ternships, will clarify the inte rnship, link 
the img to an academic de partment and faculty Sponsor, and pro- 


mote 1 student interviews and 


le 
to students. Alumni sponsors handle 
election 
[hese internships are competitive, so students are expect ted to 
apply with a resume and any other mate rials alumni require,” she 
ays. “Housing, too, plays a considerable role in the ability for stu 
dents to work out of town. We try hard to make these opportunities 


accessible for everyone, so if alums are willing to house a student, o1 
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Nicole Joseph ’99 & Kimberly Clarke ’01 


strains of resistant bacteria that are becoming immune to 
treatment. As a researcher and analyst, her job wasn't easy. 
Often holes in data and important facts were concealed under 
corporate proprietorship. 

“The really useful information—what exactly each chick- 
en farm or company uses—is kept hidden under proprietary 
rights. Companies don't legally have to reveal the information, 
so they dont.” 

“Lindsey had a chance to see interactions between dif- 
ferent advocacy groups,” Florini says. “She learned that when 
you see an issue that’s scientifically and politically complex, 
you have to look at different sides to find an approach that 
works.” 

Also boosting the advocacy effort was Sarah Meyer ‘02, 
whose internship with Jobs with Justice involved mobilizing 
local unions and religious organizations. The 13-year-old 
national coalition of unions and civil-rights groups fights to 
defend and expand workers’ rights. “I wanted to know what it 


was like to work in an office,” says Meyer, who, from an eight- 
story suite, felt a bit removed from her former field work with 
Central United 


Workers International Union. 


Union and the Food and Commercial 
Internship sponsor Kris Raab ‘89 is a research economist 


with Communication Workers of America, a labor union that 


know of other options, please let us know.” 

Internship proposals for winter term 2002 should be submitted 
to the Office of Career Services by October 10, 2001. For details, 
contact Betz at kimberly. betz@oberlin.edu, 440.7 75.8140, or at the 
Office of Career Services, ( )berlin College, 155 N. Professor Street, 
Stevenson Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

If offering a summer internship, or even a full-time job, for a 
student is more convenient, Career Services may want to post the 
opportunity on ehecruiting or InternCenter, web-based services tai- 
lored for current students and recent graduates. If your job opening 
add it to the 


r’s Job Posting site 


requires alumni with WLOTe experlence, 


Communitys Career Services Cent 


On-Line 
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Mike Doyle ’78 & Alex Parker ’04 


helped create Jobs with Justice in 1987. Now facing a 
Republican White House and Congress, she says she antici- 
pates a wave of anti-union measures, among them the 
weakening of worker-safety restrictions and “paycheck pro- 
tection” that would require membership consent for unions to 
use money for political purposes “The very idea is offensive to 


us,’ Raab says. “We call it paycheck deception.” 


Among Meyer's projects was the creation of a database of 


student newspapers, which will be used in coordination with 
student labor groups. | asked Meyer why she became involved 
with the labor movement. “Bad jobs,” she briefly replied. 


“These people shouldn't be treated the way they are.” 


TYPICAL DAY WOULD HAVE Kimberly Clarke ‘01 perform- 


ing behind-the-scenes grunt work—researching, 


interviewing, preparing—in the civil-rights law firm of 


Gordon, Silberman, Wiggins & Childs. But this day was dif- 
ferent. The firm was mounting a class-action race 
discrimination suit against Amtrak, which, they alleged, was 
withholding promotions from African-American employees 


and disciplining them more harshly than other workers. 


Oberlin Can Help You 
ARE YOU JOB HUNTING? RELOCATING? CHANGING CAREERS 


COMPLETELY? The Office of Career Services stays with you through- 
out your career. Via phone or in-person sessions, advisors can provide 
resume consultation, job-search strategies, interview preparation, 
and salary-negotiation tips. Mid-career alums may benefit from 
Career management or transition assistance offered by Drake Bean 
Morin Alumni Career Services (DBM), now partnered with the College. 
Many online services are free, but there is a fee for consultation and 
assessment. To enroll, call 800.863.8684, or connect to 
www.dbmalumniservices.com and click on “new user.” 
Job-searching alums can post resumes and search job openings at 
the On-Line Community's Career Services section. If it’s references 
you need managed, create a reference file with Career Services, 
which retains documents for ten years and mails letters of reference 
with your written request. 
For more information on these services, call the Office of Career 
Services at 440.775.8140. 


The hearing was similar to other law procedures in which 
Clarke was involved. “You read some of these cases and you 
know the company is at fault,” she says. “You think, “This is 
still happening, in this day, in 2001?” The judge denied 
Amtrak’s motion to dismiss the case, which prompted brief 
applause from some spectators. Legal details occupied the 
rest of the hearing; the judge would announce his decision 
about other Amtrak complaints later. 

“This experience made me thirsty for more types of 
internships,” says Clarke, who conducted 67 telephone inter- 
views with plaintiffs. She was attracted by the civil-rights 
aspect of her job, as well as the legal experience. “I don't 
know if I want to practice law, but I definitely want to go to 
law school. I had lawyers and second- and third-year law stu- 
dents helping me with my applications.” Among them was 
Nicole Joseph ’99, who sponsored the position. “We need 
interns here, so we might as well get the best—and that 
would be Oberlin students,” she says. 

Far from the government milieu, Paul Chaikin ‘02 
worked with a small, one-man audio postproduction business 
aptly called Kennedy Sound which bore eerie similarities to 
the D.C. political world. “I work with fantasy,” says intern 
sponsor Kennedy Wright '86. “It’s all fake.” 

Wright's tiny basement studio holds a computer system, 
recording and synthesizing equipment, and walls designed to 
absorb sound acoustically; a collapsible recording booth is 
stationed in his garage. Chaikin, a double-degree student 
majoring in Spanish and technology in music and related arts, 
picked up on the complexity of audio postproduction and 
worked on his own project, a re-edit of a PBS promo. 

What was a typical day like?” he asks. “When Kennedy 
had a client, | watched him in action mixing sound for a com- 
mercial. When he didn't have a client, he gave me lessons on 
anything | wanted to learn about sound design.” 

Wright works primarily with television spots and promos 
and some independent movies. With the size of modern-day 
sets and the equipment needed, he says, background noises 
almost invariably end up on the original soundtrack. 


Postproduction, he explained, involves isolating different 


Kimberly Betz (left), with OCS student worker 


Rianna Brown ’01 
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Sarah Meyer '02 & Kris Raab ’89 


sound elements, such as dialogue, music, “hard” effects 
(relating to action that is visible), and “soft” effects (back- 
sround noises). Most of the time, these effects are from 
sound libraries or are recorded afterward. 

“You'd be surprised what is purported to be real, but is 
not, says Wright, who ensures that sound—often synthe- 
sized in a sound booth—works so fluidly with the visuals that 
the viewer never questions its authenticity. 

“The internship turned me on to sound design,” says 
Chaikin. “In the musical world, that's where the money is— 
production and postproduction.” 


OR THREE WEEKS, | followed the journalist's path, covering 

events, conducting interviews, and flashing my congres- 

sional press pass. Early on, Doyle advised me of the 
wisdom of beginning a journalism career outside of D.C., to 
first build strong reporter skills before becoming immersed in 
politics. Washington is its own dimension and requires outside 
perspective, he says. My experience there supports his case. 

The House Republicans were stalling, so Doyle called 
his office. While he was in the phone booth, Rep. Peter King, 
the unmistakable New York congressman, walked past me 
and into the next booth. King achieved some prominence dur- 
ing Bill Clinton’s impeachment and_ the presidential 
primaries; I found it odd that he would be using the phone 
booth meant for reporters. King finished his call and walked 
back to the meeting. | mentioned my sighting to Doyle, and 
he shrugged. 

Still, | was a bit surprised. Being close to renowned 
politicians is old hat to a Washington journalist, but it’s quite 
extraordinary for a college freshman who grew up in celebri- 
ty-free Indianapolis. But by the end of the day, | had scored 
sightings of numerous Republican notables. John Hostettler, 
a representative from my state, even served me Lithuanian 
wedding cake. 

3y the end of my internship, | had searched for a 
California mayor White attended a 


Supreme Court oral argument, helped interview congressmen 


inside the House, 


More ways to help students... 

IF INTERNSHIPS AREN’T YOUR THING, don’t assume that career- 
seeking students can’t benefit from you in other ways, says director 
of Career Services Wendy Miller. OCS is eager for more alumni partic- 
ipation, particularly in forming mentoring relationships with 
students. A June 2000 survey of 1979 and 1989 Oberlin grads reveals 
that just 2 percent of respondents had participated in a mentoring 
activity at Oberlin within the past five years. Clearly, there is room for 
improvement, and the College is responding. 

“Oberlin’s alumni database is available online to alumni and to 
students who are coached in the proper use of the data, so many 
unsuspecting but generous alumni have received calls from students 
or other alumni who are trying to figure out what their next move 
should be,” Miller says. 

But more convenient is the Oberlin On-Line Community's expand- 
ing Career Center Services section, in which alumni can list 
themselves as mentors for advice-seeking students or other alumni. 
“Mentoring can mean whatever you want it to: a one-time phone con- 
versation, an ongoing supportive relationship, being shadowed for a 
day, or looking over a resume or publication,” Miller says. “Typically, 
it means simply giving advice and information about your career field 
Or geographic area.” 

Just 15 to 20 minutes of conversation can offer much-needed 
encouragement and useful information for students seeking to clari- 
fy their career direction. Senior Elizabeth Posniak '01 contacted 
alumnus Josh Feit ’88 for an informational interview about his career 
with The Stranger, an alternative newspaper in Seattle. “I love to talk 
about alternative journalism,” says Feit, who ultimately offered 
Posniak a winter-term internship. 

Senior Melissa Ray 01 phoned Timothy Ditlow ’78, a publisher with 
the Listening Library, a division of Random House, who offered 
insight into the New York publishing world and an invitation to visit. 
Alumnus Kennedy Wright ’86 and his wife, Nicki Belfiore ’86, provid- 
ed housing for intern Paul Chaikin ‘02. Alumni in the fields of law, 
consulting, research, medicine, social work, theater, teaching, adver- 
tising, and engineering have also been on hand to dispense advice. 

Aiding in the career-search effort is the Alumni Council's newly 
formed Career Services Advisory Committee, which with its four stu- 
dent liaisons, plans annual events on campus and regional programs 
to connect alumni with students and other graduates. 


To register with the On-Line Community, visit 

www. oberlin.edu/alumassc/OLC.html, using your personal ID 
number on the mailing label of this magazine. Alumni can also 
contact alumni.office @oberlin.edu. 


in the basement of the Capitol, interviewed N.O.W. presi- 
dent Patricia Ireland in the heat of an inaugural protest, and 
wandered all over Washington. I left with some great stories 
and an experience that changed my perception of our govern- 
ment. From afar, politics seems like a quagmire of bickering 
and behind-the-scenes maneuvering. Watching up close, | 
realized that politicians were just people who had, for one rea- 


son or another, dedicated themselves to public life. @ 


Alex Parker is a first-year student from Indianapolis 
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by LAUREN PARKER e photo by Marina Berio ’88 


“T remember photocopying a 1960s picture 
of a woman wearing a paper dress with an 
image of Bob Dylan on the front, which | had 
found in a book in the art museum library at 
Oberlin,” Caplan says. “Thirteen years later | 
still have the print and keep it on my wall for 
inspiration.” 

Caplan put a millennial spin on the concept 
first introduced by Scott Paper Company in 
1966 to promote colored toilet paper and paper 
towels. Half a million op-art and psychedelic- 
patterned paper dresses sold for $1.25 apiece, 
igniting a fad that even the Duchess of Windsor 
embraced. 

A paper-thin concept? Hardly. The dispos- 
able dresses of the ‘60s were part of a much 


broader social movement. As we evolved into a 
use-and-toss society, consumers became accustomed to 
throwaway cutlery, diapers, and containers. Why not throw- 
away fashion? While strolling through New York City eight 
years ago, Caplan stumbled upon a street vendor selling one of 
these vintage paper poster dresses for a mere $2. “They were 
worth up to $1,000 at the time based on a Sotheby’s auction,” 
she exclaims. “And that was before eBay!” 

She wore her acquisition to a museum opening and was 
photographed by fashion trendwatcher Bill Cunningham for 
The New York Times style section. “The dress had a huge image 
of a woman's eye,” she says. “I just couldn't believe the 
response it got.” 

The experience inspired her to reinvent the design classic 
for the millennial set. She ditched the original disposable 
paper for Tyvek, a biodegradable, water-resistant, high-density 
polyethylene manufactured by DuPont that is surprisingly 
durable (ever try to rip a FedEx envelope?) and machine wash- 
able. The fabric gets softer and more wrinkled with each wear 
and wash, but it lasts. Perfect for a population that has 
replaced the word disposable with recyclable. 

She kept the original design, an A-line cut, which is delib- 
offers a wide canvas for the 


erately simple and 


attention-grabbing pictures, but flowers and psychedelia were 


Paper dresses with iconic images have made Sarah Caplan a fashion poster child. e O q V 


Working from her Manhattan design studio, a pregnant Sarah Caplan ’88 proves that her innovative paper wardrobe 
doubles just fine as maternity wear. An Oberlin art major-turned-clothing designer, Caplan has created a respect- 
ed niche in the fashion world with her wearable, bold, postmodern dresses that speak volumes about our society. Her 
clothing line, which evolved from poster dresses to jackets, vests, and skirts, has attracted reviews in dozens of media 
outlets. Even the esteemed Fashion Institute of Technology houses her works in its museum's permanent collection— 
not bad for an artist with little professional fashion experience. 


replaced with powerful images reflective of a bigger, faster 
mentality: a satellite dish, an opened-mouth shark, the World 
Trade towers, a lightning storm, and a surfer cresting a massive 
wave. “It’s all about speed now,” Caplan says. “Things are spin- 
ning out of control with technology and communications. 
Time is out of balance.” 

To suit, she named her company MPH (Miles Per Hour), 
emphasizing that her designs are abstract art items first, arti- 
cles of clothing second. “This project was more of an artistic 
endeavor than pure fashion design,” she says. “While fashion 
wasnt my number one priority in college, I always felt it had 
an undeniable seductive power and could be used just as any 
medium can to express artistic notions. Oberlin had a great art 
department and really encouraged me to question, think criti- 
cally, delve, push the boundaries. 

“IT wanted these dresses to be conceptual; something with 
an idea behind them,” she adds. “Not something that changed 
with the whims of fashion.” 

An issue of Financial Times last year credited Caplan with 
being well ahead of the trend, citing a recent Paris exhibition, 
Papiers a la Mode, which displayed intricate dresses made 
entirely of paper. Caplan’s creations sell at retail stores in New 
York and through her website (www.mph-nyc.com). 

For her next designs she has several ideas, working with 
advertising images among them. “I find advertising annoying, 
as its so ubiquitous. Even New York City has buckled and 
now allows billboards to invade what was a pristine urban 
landscape.” 

Ads, she says, have been boiled down to stark, recogniz- 
able imagery (“think Marlboro Man or the Nike swoosh”) that 
need no words or explanation. “Advertising has replaced art in 
its power to sway, manipulate, and seduce us. In many cases, 
the ads are confusing, yet the public has an instant, visceral 
response and wants to buy into the fantasy. 

“For me, using these images on my dresses would be a 
commentary on what powers are at play in our lives, what 
guides us in our consumer-based culture.” @ 


Lauren Parker is the executive editor of Smock, a glossy publication 


that fuses contemporary art with fashion, style, and design. 
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Field Guide 


By GWENDOLEN Gross '89 
Henry Holt, 2001 


Reviewed by Joanna Smith Rakoff ‘94 


nnabel Mendelssohn, the eccentric heroine of this 
mystery/adventure novel, wrestles with the 
unknowable. A scientist by trade, she’s trying to 
understand the circumstances of her brother 


Robert's death by drowning—was it an accident or sui- 


cide? 


still govern her existence nearly two years after his death. “Robert,” she thinks 


as well as her own complicated and conflicted feelings about him which 


to herself at one point, “never really told me what he felt; | drew belief from 
the clues of his face, from what he said and what he didn't.” 

To come to terms with her fears that she possesses both Robert's genius and 
his madness, Annabel, at 28, leaves her Chicago lab job for a remote corner of 
Australia to begin “what her brother had called the real work: the field, putting 
her hands on life.” Enrolled in a field studies MA program, Annabel becomes 
frustrated with dull classes; group projects; and students and professors who flirt, 
gossip, and break off into cliques. Her deliciously horrible roommate Sabrina, “a 
monster of vanity’ who litters their room with “hair sprays and toxic-waste face 
paint,” particularly upsets Annabel, playing on her insecurities about her looks 
and charm and her fears that she’s boring and forgettable. Annabel is understand- 
ably eager to begin her solo work in the jungle: a study of spectacled fruit bats. 

Against her better judgment, she develops a crush on Professor John Goode, 
in no small part because his genius and recklessness remind her of Robert. 
Separated from his wife, Goode is filled with remorse, self-loathing, and a sense 
of his failure as a husband and father. His 20-something son Leon, disillusioned 
with hard science, has dropped out of his Harvard doctoral program and found 
work at the Boston Museum of Science. 

When Professor Goode disappears into the bush without a trace, Leon flies 
home to Australia to search for him. The journey eventually takes him to 
Annabel, now living alone in the rainforest monitoring her beloved bats. She 
leaves her fieldwork to accompany him, and, at first, the two cranky, head- 
strong researchers grate on each other’s nerves, but as they travel through the 
parched countryside, they fall deeply in love. 

Field Guide hums with a psychological intensity, leavened with lively and 
often acerbic wit that propels the narrative along, making this a satisfying, plea- 
surable, and thought-provoking novel. Even the most minor characters are 
constructed in complicated emotional terms. It is Annabel, however, who carries 
the book with her eccentricities, frustrations, and heightened self-awareness. 
She's a stunning, difficult character—a grown-up, 21st-century Anne of Green 
Gables. She's honest, lovable, and sometimes annoying, but always compelling. 

The author, Gwendolyn Gross, earned an MFA from Sarah Lawrence College 
and lives in Ridgewood, New Jersey, with her husband, Joshua Rosenburg '89, 
and their 2-year-old son, Jacob. This is her first novel. 


Joanna Smith Rakoff is a published poet and writer in New York City, She is the books 
editor of Shout magazine and a book reviewer for the San Francisco Chronicle and 


Kirkus Reviews 


The Beforelife 
By FRANZ WRIGHT '77 
Alfred A. Knopf, 2001 


HIS SLIM VOLUME OF POEMS, a new col- 
lection, is from the lyric visionary Franz 
Wright, who creates memorable portraits of 
the addict in recovery. Balancing between 
the spell of addiction and mental illness, a 


“ 


place Wright calls “purgatory cove,” he 
describes the seductive legacy of an alco- 
holic father, the beloved postwar poet James 
Wright. The accessible verse is a testament 
to the clarity and humor of images that heal. 
Wright has won the PEN/Voelcker Award 
for Poetry, a Guggenheim Fellowship, and 
many other honors. He is an accomplished 
translator, particularly of Rilke. He lives in 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 


DARK 
MEDNIGHT 


WHEN I RISE 


Dark Midnight When | Rise: 
The Story of the Jubilee Singers 


By ANDREW Warp '68 
Farrar Strauss Giroux, 2000 


Bi THE JUBILEE SINGERS began tour- 
ing the United States and Europe, black 
music was simply not acknowledged in the 
white world, nor was it taken seriously as an 
art form. Ward describes the troupe of 
young ex-slaves and freedmen whose 
odyssey took them from cotton fields and 
auction blocks to concert stage and throne 
room. 

When they set out in 1871 to raise 
money for Fisk University, their nearly 
bankrupt alma mater, they were ejected 
from hotels and railroad cars as they per- 
formed along the Underground Railway. It 
was in Brooklyn that they sang for Henry 


Ward Beecher’s Plymouth Church and 
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caused a national sensation. The mone, 


flowed in, and they soon toured Great 


Britain, Switzerland, and Germany, eventu- 


ally performing for Queen Victoria and other 


crowned heads in Europe. As they often 


moved their audiences to tears through their 


music, they denounced segregation from 
their choir lofts and concert stages, and, in 
their wake, Northern hotels, schools, and 
railroads opened their doors to blacks. 
Ward originated and co-wrote a documen- 
tary about the Jubilee Singers for WGBH'’s 
The American Experience, to be viewed in 


May. He lives with his wife in Seattle. 


GEOFFREY C. 


jazz: A History of America’s Music 
By GEOFFREY C. Warp 62 AND KEN Burns 
Alfred A. Knopf, 2000 


foe IN THE TRADITION of their 
critically acclaimed works Baseball and 
The Civil War, the Ward-Burns duo has 
once again struck gold with Jazz, an illumi- 


nating and _ inspiring look at the 
quintessential American music. The com- 
PBS 


television series of the same name, these are 


panion volume to the ten-part 
the stories of the extraordinary men and 
women who created the music that shaped 
and defined an era: legends such as Louis 
\rmstrong, Billie Holiday, Duke Ellington, 
and Ella Fitzgerald. Tracing jazz from its 
roots in turn-of-the-century New Orleans 
through the present day, the story echoes 
the history and spirit of 20th-century 
\merica. The big-band swing of the Great 
Depression and World War II, the invention 
9) bebop In peacetime, and the use of |aZZ as 
a propaganda weapon during the Cold 
War—all are here. With more than 500 pho 


grapns some neve! before published, this 


RiNG 200] 


book is a necessary addition to any music 
lover's collection. Ward is the author of 1] 
books and has written and co-written many 
documentary films. | 


Domestic Sources of International 
Environmental Policy: Industry, 
Environmentalists, and U.S. Power 
By ELIzABETH E. DESomBrRE ’88 
The MIT Press, 2000 


oy AT MAJOR REGULATIONS on 
endangered species, air pollution, and 
fisheries conservation, the author illustrates 
which of these projects the United States 
has attempted, and how successful results 
have been. In discovering how international 
environmental standards have come. into 
being, she finds that domestic environmen- 
tal regulations bring groups at odds with 
each other together—the so-called “Baptist 
and bootleggers” congruence. DeSombre 
presents evidence that power and counter- 
intuitive threats play a significant role in the 
adoption of international regulations, despite 
the perception of international politics as an 
arena of friendly interaction over mutual 
interests. This is an important set of ideas 
and will work well for advanced undergradu- 
ates, beginning graduate students, and 
instructors of general courses in internation- 
al political economy. DeSombre is assistant 
professor of environmental studies and gov- 


ernment at Colby College. 


BETWEEN 
MYSTICISM AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


Between Mysticism and Philosophy: 
Language of Religious Experience in 
Judah Ha-Levi’s Kuzari 
By DIANA LOBEL '79 


State University of New York Press, 2000 


UDAH HaeLeve (1075-1141), the 
medieval Jewish poet, mystic, and sophis 


of the ist tradition in 


ticated criti rationa 


Jerusalem, is the focus of this study. In one 
of his philosophical dialogues, written in 
\rabic 


broke 


and translated into Hebrew, he 


with convention by infusing Sufi 
terms for religious experience with a new 
Jewish mythological vision. For anyone 
interested in the intertwined worlds of 
Jewish and Islamic philosophy, religion, and 
culture, this work is an indispensable 
resource. Lobel is Anna Smith Fine assis- 
tant professor of Judaic studies at Rice 


University. 


Dancing in the Landscape: 
The Sculpture of Athena Tacha 
By ATHENA TACHA ‘61 
Editions Ariel, 2000 


a RE ARE BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE color pre- 
sentations of Tacha’s outdoor public art 
of the past 25 years, complete with original 
proposals for each piece. One of the first 
designers of site-specific architectural 
sculpture, Tacha creates diverse forms such 
as memorials, mazes, waterfalls, fountains, 
and walkways that appear in parks, court- 
yards, and on college campuses across the 
country. Her sculpture Streams, an incline 
of sandstone-covered steps interspersed 
with pink pumice rocks, appears near Plum 
Creek in Oberlin’s Martin Luther King 
Park. Through her candid documentation of 
successes and failures in working with pub- 
lic commissions, Tacha offers her wide 
experience with hundreds of architectural 
competitions. A finalist in more than 135 
and international 


national competitions, 


she has won 42 commissions, 30 of which 
lacha former 


Oberlin, 


have been executed 


professol On vALtmeat lives in 


Washington, D.( 


rid 
J 


Bookshelf continued 


Lost Chicago 
By Davip GARRARD LOWE '55 
Watson-Guptill Publications, 2000 


HANDSOME, GLOSSY, coffee-table book, 
A this will deeply sadden those who love 
Chicago because it carries the story of the 
Windy City’s architectural losses up to the 


present. Here are memorable photographs of 


the great, lost mansions of the McCormicks, 
the Bordens, the Pullmans, and the Morrises; 
the missing Stock Exchange; the Sherman 
and Edgewater Beach hotels; and Mies van 
der Rohe's dazzling Art Club. The 1893 
Columbian Exposition and the 1933 Century 
of Progress photos include some scenes that 
have never before been published. America’s 
heartland has been captured, along with a 
few special historical entries: the Wigwam 
where Abraham Lincoln was nominated and 
the Chicago Stadium where Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt pledged a New Deal to the 


American people. Lowe is a professor of 


architectural design and director and curator 
of the New York School of Interior Design. 


He lives in Manhattan. 


French Pianism 
By CHARLES TIMBRELL 64 


Amadeus Press, 1999 


if PREEMINENCE of Paris as a center of the 
piano world dates from the early 19th cen- 
tury. The rigorous standards that are the 
hallmark of the Paris Conservatoire allowed a 
characteristically French piano style to be 
faithfully transmitted to each new generation 
for over 150 years. First published to critical 


acclaim in 1992, this edition has been 


expanded and revised and surveys the histori 


il development, performance practices, and 


Oi this school ol 


piano playing. There is a substantial discogra- 
phy and an appendix. The author, professor of 
music and coordinator of keyboard studies at 
Howard University, has performed extensively 


in the U.S. and abroad. 


STRICKEN 


VOICES FROM THE HIDDEN EPIDEMIC 
OF CHRONIC FATIGUE SYNDROME 


EDITED BY PEGGY MUNSON 


Stricken: Voices from the Hidden Epidemic 
of Chronic Fatigue Syndrome 
EDITED BY PEGcy MUNSON ‘91 

Haworth Press, 2000 


Oh DISMISSED by the media as “The 
Yuppie Flu,” chronic fatigue immune dys- 
function syndrome (CFIDS) has since been 
recognized as a growing worldwide epidemic 
of devastating proportions. This collection of 
personal essays, poetry, and journal entries, 
including a submission by Ellen Samuels '94, 
provides an eye-opening look at this chronic 
illness and explores the complex social and 
political circumstances surrounding | it. 
Munson is an award-winning fiction writer, 
poet, and essayist whose work has appeared in 
such publications as Literature and Medicine, 
the Spoon River Poetry Review, 13th Moon, 


and The San Francisco Bay Guardian. 


Kingdom of Shadows 
By ALAN Furst 62 
Random House, 2000 


[' IS PARIS, 1938, and Nicholas Morath, the 
protagonist of this haunting espionage 
thriller, spends his days as the owner of a 
small advertising agency and his nights in the 
Bohemian circles of his Argentine mistress. 
When his uncle, a diplomat at the Hungarian 
legation in Paris, recruits him for a secret 
mission of the utmost importance, Nicholas’ 
life becomes increasingly riddled with danger 
under the shadow of Nazi Germany. He ulti- 
mately finds himself risking his life behind 
enemy lines, fighting for the very future of a 
free Europe. Furst is the author of a number 
of novels about espionage in Europe before 


and during World War II. 


Jane Hilberry 


The Erotic Art of Edgar Britton 
3y JANE HILBERry 80 


Ocean View Books, 2001 


NSPIRED BY AN ENCOUNTER with Edgar 

Britton’s art at a 1997 show at the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center, Hilberry provides a 
fascinating biography of the artist and his 
work, with a focus on his later erotic studies 
of the 1970s. Though he is considered one of 
Colorado's best-known local artists, Britton 
should not be considered regional in any 
sense; he is clearly in dialogue with and 
inspired by artists such as Picasso, Matisse, 
and Chagall. His love of and fascination with 
the human, particularly female, form is 
celebrated in his beautiful 
and 


Hilberry is associate professor of English at 


reflected and 


watercolors, drawings, sculptures. 
Colorado College and a poet whose work has 


appeared in a number of anthologies and 


journals. 


Presidential Greatness 
By Marc LANpy 68 AND SIDNEY MILKIS 
University Press of Kansas, 2001 


HAT EXACTLY makes a president great? 

Looking to the past, Landy and Milkis 
find five presidents who set the standard for 
presidential leadership and examine the qual- 
ities and strengths shared by these great 
leaders. The authors identify George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt as great presidents. These 
five sought to change and improve the nature 
of the regimes they inherited and assumed 
office at points in our history at which social 
and political circumstances made such 
change possible. According to the authors, 
they all expanded the office of the presidency 
as they inaugurated moments of far-reaching 
development. 


Through their search for common threads 
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running through these five presidencies, 
Landy and Milkis allow for a better under- 
standing of both the possibilities and 
limitations of the office. Although skeptical 
about the possibility of greatness, as they con- 
ceive of it, in our modern presidency, their 
consideration of these five giants of American 
history demonstrates the importance—and 
reality—of truly inspired democratic leader- 
ship. Landy lives in Weston, Massachusetts, 
and is professor of political science at Boston 
College. He lectured in political science from 
1986 to 1994 at Harvard. 


Briefly Noted 


Superwoman Didn’t Do Us Any Favors: 
The Part-Time Solution 


By FRANCES BELKNAP Lo '73 
iUniverse.com, 2000 


MORE MOTHERS OF CHILDREN under 6 
work part time than full time in the U.S. 
today, and this book examines the lives 
of these working mothers, whose contri- 
butions to society are often overlooked. 
Lo is a freelance writer and mother of 
two living in Connecticut. 


Linux Hardware Handbook 
and 
Linux Samba Server Administration 
By Roperick W. SMITH '88 
Sams, 2000, and Sybex, 2001 


THE FIRST HANDBOOK describes how to 
select, install, and configure Linux- 
friendly for 
performance. The other teaches how to 
configure a Samba server. Smith has pub- 
lished computer 


magazines and is the author of three other 


hardware optimal 


articles in several 


books on computer systems. 


Townspeople and Nation: 
English Urban Experiences, 1540-1640 


By Rosert TrtrLer ‘64 


Stanford University Press, 2001 


Mv UCH 
and 


England than urban society and life in the 


MORE IS KNOWN about the court 


the country of early modern 
1500s and 1600s. Tittler reveals the way small 
towns began to develop their own commerce 
and trade. We meet outspoken  spinsters 
breaking out of the traditional mold and 


becoming independently wealthy moneylen- 


Making Task Groups Work in Your World 


By DiANA HUuLsE-KILLacky ’65, 
Jim KILLAcky, AND JEREMIAH DONIGIAN 
Prentice-Hall, 2001 


By EXAMINING the major themes and 
strategies associated with task groups, the 
authors provide sound advice on how to 
make such groups work more effectively. 
Hulse-Killacky is professor and coordina- 
tor of the Counseling Graduate Program 
at the University of New Orleans. 


The Daisy Sutra 
Conversations 


with My Dog 

By HELEN WEAVER '52 
Buddha Rock Press, 
2001 


ONCE A SKEPTIC, the author tells a true 
story of her discovery of animal commu- 
nication when her dog Daisy becomes ill. 
Weaver is a literary translator, astrologer, 


and freelance writer. 


Barking Her Way to the Top: A Collie 
Pursues a Career in the Civil Service 


By Howarp D. ROWLAND ‘60 
Park Place Publications, 2000 


IN THIS HUMOROUS POLITICAL satire, 
Kukushka, a bilingual female collie, is 
hired by the Civil Service to work in a mil- 
itary educational establishment. Rowland 
and_ retired 


freelance translator 


2ussian and Arabic at the 


is a 
instructor of 
Defense Language Institute. 


ders. We discover the election of local mayors 
to set the pace and impose a moral tone on 
the towns as they go about collecting taxes. 
Fortunately there are still historians willing to 
piece together detailed archival information 
and illustrations of homes, markets, and pub- 
lic buildings of the period through journals 
and public records. Tittler, an expert on this 
period, introduces us to a number of people of 
the period whose lives are illuminated in an 
unforgettable way. A professor of history, he 
where he teaches at 


lives in Montreal 


Concordia University. 


CHALLENGE 
dele 


Edward Zaccaro 


Challenge Math for the Elementary and 
Middle School Student 


By EpwarpD ZACCARO '74 
Hickory Grove Press, 2000 


CURRENTLY USED BY TEACHERS and par- 
ents of mathematically gifted children, 
this textbook uses cartoons and math in 
real-world situations to increase students’ 
problem-solving skills. Zaccaro works 
with mathematically gifted students at 
the elementary-and middle-school levels 
and serves on the school board for the 
Dubuque Community School District. 


Health and Disease in Human History 


and 
Social Mobility and Modernization 
EDITED BY RoBERT I. ROTBERG '55 
The MIT Press, 2000 


THIS COLLECTION OF Essays explores his- 
tory using an interdisciplinary approach. 
Rotberg is co-editor of the Journal of 
Interdisciplinary History, president of the 
World 


Harvard's Program on Intrastate Affairs, 


Peace Foundation, director of 
and adjunct professor at the Kennedy 


School of Government. 


Oberlin 
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Priscilla Lloyd Chapin’s 96th birthday lun- 
cheon was celebrated at the Presbyterian 
Home in Evanston, Illinois, on August 6, 
2000, with three cheerful Obies on hand to 
help blow out the candles. The guests: 
Priscilla’s daughter, Diana Chapin Helper ‘53, 
granddaughter Katherine Chapin Helper ’82, 
and the birthday girl’s good friend Jane 
Eichelberger Roe '27, a member of another 
multi-generational Obie family. 


Leonard M. Schuman was honored last 


June by the Medical Alumni Association of 
Case Western Reserve School of Medicine for 
outstanding service, granted to those whose 
work has made a significant mark in the field 
of medicine. A prominent force in the evolu- 
tion of academic epidemiology, public health 
policy, preventative medicine, and schools of 
public health, he holds many awards for his 
outstanding contributions in the field of public 
health. His influence has been felt in such 
diverse areas as sexually transmitted diseases, 
frostbite, nutrition, smoking and health, envi- 
health, and 


numerous others. He has published more than 


ronmental chronic disease, 


150 papers related to his work. Leonard said 
that he was “overwhelmed at being chosen for 
the award.” A professor emeritus of the 
University of Minnesota School of Public 


Health, he and his wife live in Edina, 


Minnesota. 


- full-expense scholarships at West Nottingham — 


Worldwide Happenings in the Oberlin Community e Spring 2001 


eanette McClelland Cunniff moved from 
Ft. Myers, where she lived for the last 25 
years, to the suburbs of Philadelphia to be 


closer to her son Tom Showler '65. Address: 


01 Ridge Pk., Apt. C122, Lafayette Hill, PA 


19444. P: 484.530.9243. 


Richard Eastman, professor emeritus of 


English and former academic dean of North 


Central College, was honored last October | 


celebrate. In February there was a repeat gath- 
ering, this time in Philadelphia where the 
Grubers make their second home, honoring 
Jake on his 80th birthday. 


| Dorothy Downing is a retired teacher living 


with a program of his recorder compositions — 


performed by the Kalamazoo Recorder Society. 


The Richard R. Hallock Foundation, created 


by Myriam Johnston Hallock and the late | 


Richard R. Hallock, has established four 


Academy for college-bound juniors and seniors | 


whose families are serving in the U.S. military 
or the American Foreign Service. Richard was 
a graduate and former board chair of the 
Academy, located in Colora, Maryland. 


in Washington, DC. She recently established 
The Dorothy L. Endowed 
Scholarship Fund at Oberlin, intended for 


Downing 


students majoring in the romance languages. 
¢ Thalia Cheronis Selz wrote the Artists’ 
Profiles section of the catalog for Modern 
Odysseys: Greek American Artists of the 20th 
Century, an exhibition that opened at the 
Queens Museum of Art. The showing was 
based upon 25 years of research by Thalia, 
including her own questionnaires, taped inter- 
views, and informal discussions with 66 
artists, and has been called “an invaluable his- 
tory, containing information that is available 
Included in the exhibition, 


which has traveled to Salonika and Athens in 


nowhere else.” 


Greece, are paintings, sculptures, prints, 
installations, and photographs. Address: 208 
Elm St., Southampton, NY 11968-3451. ¢ 
Russell Spicer has been designated as New 


_ Jersey Baseball Coach of the fifties decade 


Shirley Moskowitz, | 


her husband Jake 
Gruber, and_ their | 
daughter, Ruth Ellen 
Gruber ’71, were 
R= together recently in 
ike oruher Shirley. Cracow, Poland, for 


the opening of a show 


Moskowitz, and Ruth 
Ellen Gruber 


of Shirley's monotypes 


depicting synagogues 


and Jewish cemeteries of Central Europe. 


Shirley and Jake renewed their friendships with | 


— Bill Loerke and Seymour Goodman at the 


55th reunion of the Class of 1941, and both Bill 


and Seymour have visited them at their restored 


_ farmhouse near ‘Todi in Italy, where they spend 


six months of the year. Shirley was 80 last sum- 


mer, and all the Gruber children and 


grandchildren came from the States to help her 


and South Jersey Baseball Coach of the 
Century by the New Jersey Senate. In further 
recognition, the local high school named the 
baseball field in his honor. The senate also 
presented a Lifetime Teacher Achievement 
Award to Russell's wife, Kay, with a congratu- 
latory resolution for her achievements and 
contributions to education. Address: 123 
Ardmore Ave., Haddenfield, NJ 08033-1427. 
P: 856.429.3604. 


Dorinthe (Dee) Burkholder Sacks con- 


ducted a survey of the women of the Class of 
1950 in advance of their 50th reunion last May 
covering their post-college educational, family, 
and career achievements. She also queried her 
classmates’ opinions about generational differ- 
ences and how they might relate to changing 


sex role expectations. The results were present 
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ed at a reunion panel. If other Obies are inter- 


ested, Dee will send a copy in exchange for $5 | 


to cover copying and postage. Address: 4850 
Orchard Ave., Apt. 1, San Diego, CA 92107. 


Email: dsacks@adne.com 


Fred Gaige recently retired as dean of the 
Berks-Lehigh Valley College of Penn State 
University. For 14 years he was campus execu- 
tive officer for the Berks campus before the two 


campuses merged as the new college. His life 


Kelly on the beach at Isle of Palms, South 
Carolina. They honeymooned in Paris where 
John sat in at a Latin Quarter jazz club. He is 
president of the reorganized North Carolina 
Chapter of the International Association of Jazz 
Educators and conducts the Queen City Brass 
Band. Address: 11031 Middle Acres Rd., 
Charlotte, NC 28213. P: 704.596.6790. 


~ Email: jrhardin@email.uncc.edu ¢ Richard T. 


now moves from administrator to futurist as he | 


looks forward to the writing and speaking 
engagements that lie ahead. He and wife 
Austra have two daughters; one of them, Karina 
‘91, is a fourth-generation alumna. 


Scott Bennett, university librarian at Yale, was 


honored in January at Elsevier Science's fourth 


annual Digital Libraries Symposium held in 
Washington, DC. One of three directors of 


major university research libraries selected for | 


the honor, Scott addressed the audience, which 
included attendees of the American Library 


Association Midwinter Conference, with his 


thoughts on the effect of the digital age on | 


today’s research libraries. Elsevier Science is 


one of the world’s largest providers of scientific 


journals to academic libraries. °¢ 
Williamson Masterson says she has joined 
the ranks of the retired and can’t imagine how 
she ever had time to work. She still manages to 
sing in the church choir and play organ for the 
church when she and her husband Frank aren't 
see in 


traveling to their grandchildren 


Pat © 


Colorado. Address: 11 Mount Airy Village Rd., 


Lambertville, NJ 08530-3510. 


Dick Baker is “comfortably semi-retired” near 


Seattle, but still teaches at the University of | 


Washington School of Medicine and does 
urgent care one or two days a week. He says 
this leaves time for the important things—ten- 
nis, gardening, reading, and traveling. Address: 
6522 Bayview NE, 
98110. Email: RM_Baker@msn.com ® John 
Harding, associate professor of music and 


director of jazz activities at the University of 


North Carolina, married violinist Catherine 


Spring 2001 


Jainbridge Island, WA | 


Herrington, after graduating from the 
Graduate School of Theology, served several 
parishes in Ohio before undertaking a 20-year 
term of service to the Ohio Region Christian 
Church. He was presented with the Faithful 


Servant Award celebrating his life and ministry 


profile 


and is a life patron member of the Disciples of 


Christ Historical Society of Nashville, 
‘Tennessee. Address: 7830 Hunt Club Dr. 
Mason, OH 45040-7019. e¢ Karl _ T. 


Herrmann, professor emeritus of health sci- 
ence, bio-medical ethics, and human sexuality 
at Lock Haven University, is perhaps best 
known there as the father of youth soccer. He 
recently won the Lock Haven Rotary Club’s 
award honoring his 35 years of dedicated vol- 
unteer service as a soccer coach for local kids. 
He and his wife also served as co-presidents of 
the YMCA swim team for 11 years. Address: 
1227 Arbutus Dr., Lock Haven, PA 17745. 


Email: Kherrmann@eagle.ihup.edu 


/ 


Drivers Take a Back Seat to Car Buyin 


For many Americans, the mere thought of giving up their vehicles invekes panic. Having 
access to a car is unarguably convenient, but is automobile ownership necessarily the answer? 
That question led green-transportation advocate Chris Bradshaw ’66 to co-found the 
Ottawa-based Vrtucar, an eco-friendly car-sharing organization developed after years of brain- 
storming and grassroots organizing. The enterprise was started last May, but its concept had 
much earlier roots. In 1980, Chris had visualized a sort of car co-op, in 
which he and a few neighbors would time-share a vehicle and split the 
costs of ownership. But there was one big glitch: everyone admitted to 
needing the car on evenings and weekends, and the idea went back to 


the drawing board. 


Chris retired in 1995 after 22 years as the community relations 
specialist with the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton and spent 
the next five years making Vrtucar a reality. With a name that conveys a 
virtual car and a virtuous undertaking, the organization is among 200 
others in 450 cities around the globe. Vehicles—in this case, Toyota 
Echos—are conveniently located in designated areas in Ottawa, close 
to members’ homes, employers, and bus stops. The organization pro- 
vides access to vehicles 24 hours a day using a system of lock boxes 
and log sheets that calculate the number of hours used and kilometers traveled. Members can 
choose from four plans based on their frequency of use. Costs include fuel, financing, insur- 


ance, and maintenance. 


“This system reveals all the costs associated with each individual trip, eliminating the 
hidden costs of actually owning a car,” Chris says. “What you see is what you get.” The 
Echoes are ideal for short jaunts around the city and must be booked in advance. “We actually 
make it inconvenient to use a car,” admits Chris, who advocates carpooling and public trans- 
portation as a traveler's first options. It's his hope that Vrtucar overcomes the feast-or-famine 
nature of car ownership, which would allow greater access for those unable to afford owner- 
ship costs while improving air quality and pollution levels. 

As Vrtucar grows—it currently has three cars shared by 42 members—Chris may add a 
minivan to the fleet. There could also be a political future for this alum, who ran as the Green 
Party candidate in Ottawa Centre in the 1999 provincial and 2000 federal elections, receiving 


3 percent of the vote. 


—by Melissa Ray '01 


Notes 


Alfred Lindeman retired from the bench 
after more than 35 years of federal government 
service. He was initially an attorney with the 
Federal Trade Commission in the New York 
and San Francisco regional offices, and, for the 
last 23 years, a U.S. administrative law judge in 
San Francisco. In retirement, Al and his wife 
Carolyn Anderson Lindeman plan to spend 
time at their residences in the San Francisco 
and Phoenix/Scottsdale areas, where Al will 
continue mediation and arbitration services. 
Email: lindeman@aol.com ® Marcia Olsen 
was ordained to the Unitarian Universalist 
Ministry last November in Walnut Creek, 
California. While she searches for a settled 
parish ministry, she is interim minister to the 


UU Fellowship of Laguna Beach. 


Carol Dunn Brown accepted the position of 


vice president for enrollment at Aurora 
University in Aurora, Illinois, on August 1, 


2000. 


James Lee Irwin has been promoted into the 


senior foreign service of the State Department 


The Alumni Association is pleased to recognize 
the following alumni for their hard work and 


dedication as members of the Class of 1950 
Reunion Gift Committee. 


Mr. John Barnett 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sargent Barnett 
Mr. Robert F. Burns, Jr. 
Mr. William Child 
Dr. John Dettman 
Dr. Theodore Doege 
Mrs. Leslie Farquhar 
Mr. Stanley Fisher 
Dr. Donald Layton 
Phyllis Dodge Layton 
Mrs. Mercedes Lichtwardt 
Mrs. Laurie Wolfe Murray 
Mrs. Mary Owen Rosenthal 
Dr. Herschel Shohan 
Mr. Philip Thomas 
Mr. James Werntz 
Mr. Harry Zornow 


ee 


and is counselor for public affairs at the U.S. 
Embassy in Pakistan, where his wife and two 


children are involved with the International 


School of Islamabad. The family expects to 


return to the DC area this summer. Email: 


ljirwin@isb.apollo.net.pk ¢ Alice Fry 
Lanntair has been disabled with chronic 


fatigue syndrome since 1994. When she feels 
well enough, she teaches herself jewelry-mak- 
ing and other arts and crafts, earning enough to 
“support the habit.” Alice is a member of the 
National Polymer Clay Guild. Address: 822 N. 
Beatly St., Pittsburgh, PA 15206-2112. P: 
412.661.3598. ¢ Richard Shirey has retired 
33 


after years as a 


Music at the University 
of Akron. He will con- 
tinue as a_ performing 
musician and works as 
office manager in_ his 


Richard Shirey 


partners psychology 


practice. 


Cathy Larson Barr brings classical music to 


the doorstep of people who are unable to par- 


teacher in the School of | 


ticipate in the cultural life of Dallas as founder | 


and director of the nonprofit Texas Winds 
Musical Outreach, Inc., now in its 16th year. 
She arranges 500 free concerts for 22,000 peo- 
ple annually in nursing homes, senior centers, 
hospitals, elementary schools, and Head Start 


centers, and expanded the program to include 


Fort Worth this season. Address: 6807 
Glendora Ave., Dallas, TX 75280. P: 
214.692.9698. Email: tx.winds@excite.com ® 
Logan Fry published an article in 


Fiberarts/The Magazine of Textiles in the 
January/February 2001 edition. His piece, 
“Fiber in Cyberspace,” references museum 
sites, an artists’ collaborative in San Francisco, 
and a useful glossary of internet terms. ¢ G. 
Burton Harbison, director of choral studies 
and associate professor of voice at the Setnor 
School of Music at Syracuse University, was 
presented with the University Scholar/Teacher 
of the Year Award last September. He is direc- 
tor of the Syracuse University Singers, music 
director of the Syracuse University Oratorio 
Society, and director of the Hendricks Chapel 
Choir. Barton spent 15 years as director of cho- 
ruses at Artpark, New York State's Park for the 


Visual and Performing Arts, and has earned 


critical acclaim for guest-conducting appear- 
with the Buffalo 
orchestras 


Philharmonic and 
Syracuse the 
Syracuse Camerata. ® Lynette Hirschman is 


the new chief scientist at Mitre’s Information 


ances 


Symphony and 


Technology Division. Lynette arrived at Mitre in 
1993 from MIT's Laboratory for Computer 
Science with a strong theoretical and applied 
background in Spoken Language Systems. 
Throughout the course of her career she has 
established an internation- 
al reputation as a world 
leader in Evaluation of 
Human Language Tech- 
nology (HLT) and chairs 
the advisory committee 
that forms the “kitchen 
cabinet” of Darpa’s HLT 


program. Her innovative 


Lynette Hirschman 


efforts include a plan to 
create machines that “learn to read” and “read 
to learn.” She has served in multiple technical 
and business roles, including director of HLT, 
and sits on numerous international and U.S. 
committees. © Martha Scotford received a 
Fulbright fellowship to teach in India for four 
months this spring. Her subject: the typogra- 
phy and design history of the National Institute 
of Design, taught in Ahmedabad and at the 
Indian Institute of Technology in Bombay. 


Lillian _Lynk _ Fleming 


research/travel sabbatical award for 


received a 
this 
spring semester at Wilbur Wright College 
where she teaches world regional geography. 
She spent part of March 2000 in Belize study- 
ing group 
Northeastern Illinois University. Address: 
1111 N. Mozart St., Chicago, IL 60622. P: 
773.772.7444. Email: Ifleming@ccc.edu ¢ 
Ann_ Marshall Young is an administrative 
judge for the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory 


the country with a from 


Commission in the DC area. She has worked 
for more than 15 years as an administrative 
law judge of the State of Tennessee, hearing 


cases for a variety of agencies. 


Peter Blood spent seven weeks as choral 
director of Rise Up Singing in New Zealand 
and Hawaii in the winter of 1999. When he 


returned to his work at a psychiatric hospital, 
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he says, “the staff seemed to have decided they 
had done pretty well without me,” so Peter took 
a job as an adjunct faculty member at a nearby 
Catholic nursing school. He is pursuing writing 
projects and taking a turn at being the primary 
homemaker, which “means being pretty happy, 
but poor.” Address: 22 Tanguy Rd., Glen Mills, 
PA 19342. Email: bloodpat@erols.com ¢ 
Stephanie Kaza has had tenure at University 
of Vermont's environmental program since 
1997. During her sabbatical year in 1998 she 
moved to a small cabin in Napa Valley and mar- 
ried Davis Te Selle, an artist and printmaker 
who drew the trees for her book, The Attentive 
Heart (1993). She has since co-edited a second 
book, Dharma Rain: Sources of Buddhist 
Environmentalism (Shambhala, 2000). She 
enjoys co-chairing UVM’s Environmental 
Council, singing with a sacred harp/medieval 
community music group, roller blading, and 
crosscountry skiing, finding the long Burlington 
winters rewarding. Email: skaza@zoo.uvm.edu 
¢ Sharon Mader is dean of library sciences at 
the University of New Orleans following her 
appointment as associate professor in the grad- 
uate program at Christian Brothers University. 
Sharon was a Peace Corps volunteer in Tunisia 
after earning a doctorate at Nova Southeastern 


University. 


Janet Shibley Hyde chairs the department of 
psychology at the University of Wisconsin and 
lives in Madison with her husband John 


DeLameter, a sociology professor. * Anne 


Lenoir was featured in an article in The 
Clarinet published by the International 
Clarinetists Association. She was amused that 
they mentioned her success with “electronic 
sequencing,” despite the fact that she had to 
repeat the piano proficiency requirement at 
Oberlin in 1966. She performs her one-person 
show, “Patchwork,” at farmers’ markets in the 
Pike's Peak area and has entered several quilts 
in contests in the area and at state fairs. Annie 
is releasing a new CD this spring and continues 
to perform with her two groups, Caldonia 
Swing Band and Ramlin Annie. Her husband of 
seven years, Don Ramler, is in real estate and 


plays guitar with the latter group. 
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New Hampshire Woodcut Artist 


Top: Randy engraves a scene of Exeter, New 
Hampshire. Below: The Peters Hall wood engraving 
just prior to completion. The boxwood rests ona 
leather sandbag for easy maneuverability; the gravers 
beside it are made of tempered steel and ground to a 
mirror finish on a Belgian honing stone. 
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Works Against the Grain 


Randy Miller discovered the art of wood engraving. Inspired by the illustrations 

found in old books, he questioned why the aged art form wasn’t more prominent 
today. He studied books on the topic at the public library, and, with some tools given to 
him by a woodworker, made his first engraving on a small block of maple. His 30-year- 
career as a wood engraver and artist had begun. 

With burins and gravers in tow, Randy moved to Alstead, New Hampshire, where he 
continued to develop his expertise. One of the small number of artists who continue to 
engrave wood blocks by hand and use their own machinery to pull prints, Randy was 
commissioned to illustrate a book of short stories about land surveying in New England. 
He then spent a year engraving 26 images for a children’s book, My Village, Sturbridge 
(Farrar, Straus, & Giroux, New York), cited by 7he New York Times in 1977 as one of the 
ten best-illustrated children’s books of the year. 

Focusing on rural American landscapes, old buildings, and scenes from the British 
Isles, Randy has more than 200 engravings to his credit. From these, he creates prints 
and note cards, magazine and book illustrations, logo and letterhead designs, and, 
commissioned works. The September 1999 issue of Co/onia/ Homes magazine featured 
Randy's prints in its “Master Craftsmen” section. 

William Peck ’72, class president and member of the planning committee for 
Oberlin’s 2001 reunion, happened upon Randy’s web site recently and recognized him 
as the co-captain of the College’s championship basketball team of 1970. Intrigued by 
the artwork, Bill commissioned the artist to illustrate the cover of the 1970-72 cluster 
alumni reunion directory and gave him carte blanche for subject matter. 

Randy chose a view of Peters Hall because he finds the building architecturally dis- 
tinctive and sentimentally poignant. The 5x7-inch engraving took him about 65 days to 
complete—two days for each square inch of engraved surface. Understandably, he 
describes the creative process as “intense and sometimes grueling.” 

“| was trying to juxtapose the intricate detail in the stonework and ornaments of 
Peters with a powerful sense of depth in the round tower, which is achieved in the 
engraving by emphasizing the shadows,” he says. 

Two years ago, The Old Farmer's Almanac sought out Randy for a new engraving to 
appear on the title page of its millennium collector's edition, only the fourth time the 
title-page illustration has been changed since the A/manac's founding in 1792. Randy's 
18-year-old daughter modeled for his rendering of the profile of Ceres, the goddess of 
agriculture. The A/manac print was the first of his works to use color, which was added 
to the black and white print. 

“Sometimes | yearn to work with color,” he muses, “but the pleasure of engrav- 
ing a clean, highly polished block of hard wood is a compelling and absorbing 
experience.” 


lf) uring a brief, yet enchanting, stay in Boston following his graduation in 1970, 


—by David Shernoff ‘02 
lo order a first-edition print of Peters Hall, signed by the artist, contact Randy Miller at 


prints@ix.netcom.com or at 17 North Rd., Alstead, NH, 03602. Randy's online gallery can 
be viewed at www.randymillerprints.com. 
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Washington, DC, wrote and directed the 
Congressional Black Caucus’ video, “The Year 
in Review,” which both former President 
Clinton and Vice President Gore enjoyed, he 
says. A former chief of staff in Congress, Rick 
is working on two television documentaries. 
His feature article on George W. Bush 
appeared in Reverend Jesse Jackson's 
Rainbow/PUSH Journal. Address: 1333 R St. 
NW, — Washington, DC 20009. ee 
202.745.0393. Email: rblake@mindspring.com 
e Ruth Ellen Gruber, the voice from Rome 
on Canadian Public Radio, divides her time 
between her home in Umbria, Italy, and a new 
apartment in Budapest. She continues to free- 
lance as a writer, and her third book will be 
published by the University of California Press 
at Berkeley this fall. © Ronn D. Kistler has 
spent the last 27 years running his own arts-in- 
education consultation company, working with 
schools and other institutions across the coun- 
try. The firm published eight books based upon 
their goal: to train people to communicate and 
teach the arts as the communication medium. 
Website: www.creativeeducationalsystems.com 


Email: ronnkistler@home.com 
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i 
Doug Anderson, professor of English at the 


University of Georgia, was named to the 
Sterling-Goodman Professorship. He was a 
Guggenheim Fellow earlier last year and is tak- 
ing time out to conduct research for his third 
book. Doug taught at Vassar in the 1980s after 
receiving an MA and a doctorate at the 
University of Virginia. © Eric Arbiter is acting 
principal bassoonist for the Houston Symphony 
for the 2000-2001 season. He has been associ- 
ate principal since 1974. Last season he 
performed as soloist with the orchestra in 
Haydn’s Sinfonia Oboe, 


Bassoon, Violin and Cello, and soloed the previ- 


Concertante for 


ous season in three performances of Frank 
Martin's Concerto for 
Winds, 


Timpani. Photography 


Brass and 
is his second passion, 
and a solo exhibition of 
his work is scheduled in 
July at the Cloister’s 
Gallery in Houston. 
Eric does many photo 


portraits for his musi- 


Eric Arbiter 


cian colleagues and 


£0.04 


SPRING 


special projects for the symphony. He is staff 
photographer for the Musicians of Houston 
Symphony's Upbeat, 


www.upbeat.org Email: ek5@pop.flash.net 


newsletter, seen at 


Katherine Levin earned a PhD in compara- 


tive literature at Brandeis in May 1998. 
Although she thought, as a geology major at 
Oberlin, that she would never have to write 
about another novel, her thesis was “Rhetoric, 
Hypocrisy and Greed: Utopian Thought and its 
Representations in Six French and English 
Novels of the Nineteenth Century.” Now she 
works as a legislative drafting and editing assis- 
tant in the office of the Revisor of Statutes of 
the State of Minnesota and teaches in the 
health arts program at the University of St. 
Francis. Katherine bought a house last year in 
St. Paul, and has discovered that gardening is 
addictive. Email: lacemakr@winternet.com ® 
Susan Richard Nelson was sworn in June 1, 
2000, as a U.S. magistrate judge for the 
District of Minnesota, chambered in St. Paul. 
She says her family is doing well, with Rob in 
the tenth grade and Michael in sixth. ¢ Jerry 
Wallack left the Chicago law firm of Katten 
Muchin & Zavis to head Kutak Rock’s new 
Chicago office, the fifth-ranked public finance 
firm in the U.S., with approximately 300 
lawyers practicing in 14 cities. Jerry will con- 
centrate on public and structured finance. 


Email: jerry.wallack@kutakrock.com 


John C. Long is vice president of corporate 
communications at Hershey Foods 
Corporation. His Columbia University master’s 
degree is in political science; at the College he 
majored in political science and Russian. He 
has been with Hershey since 1986 in a number 
of increasingly challenging communications 
capacities. He, his wife, and their two children 


live in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Eric Bogosian’s first novel, Mall, was pub- 
lished last November by Simon & Schuster. 
These days, he says, he divides his time 
between acting gigs and writing for the theater. 
Theater Communication Group will publish 


his last solo performance, “Wake Up and Smell 


the Coffee,” next fall. ¢ Lennie Cooper has 
been a State Farm insurance and underwriting 
specialist for the last eight years, now based in 
Atlanta. He U.S. Naval 


Reserves after almost 23 years as commander. 


retired from the 
His wife Elaine is starting a customer service 
training business while continuing as an 
accountant. Their daughter graduated from 
Southern University Law School last May and 
works in Atlanta; their younger son and daugh- 
ter are in elementary and middle school. 
Lennie says “I’m just kicking back and not let- 
ting anything get to me. Peace.” © Donna 
Slawson is the senior circuit mediator for the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. 
She has been teaching part time in the gradu- 
ate program of the Terry Sanford Institute of 
Public Policy at Duke since 1989. Last August 
Donna competed in two triathlons for the first 
time, finishing in last place in her age group in 
one, and in first place in the other. “Not bad,” 
she says. She lives in Durham with her two 
Charles and Claire. 


Donna_Slawson@ca4.uscourts.gov 


Carol Benson, senior program director at the 


teenagers, Email: 


Maryland Humanities Council, is spearhead- 
ing a new initiative, History Matters. She will 
be working with museums, history institutions, 
and heritage areas across the state while con- 
centrating on her “real work,” classical Greek 
sculpture. She, husband Chris Armbruster, 
and Natalie, born May 11, 1999, live in White 
Hall, Maryland. ¢ Francie Ferguson is hap- 
pily living in Austin, Texas, working for 
Neighborhood Reinvestment Corporation and 
coordinating their nonprofit community devel- 
(CDCs) 


country. She says she spends loads of time 


opment corporat ions across the 


with her two children, Aarial, 12, and Per 
Faijer, 10. “What amazement are children!” 
she says. ® Julia Hedden married Punch 
Shaw in Fort Worth, Texas, last September 
with Jill Knueppel officiating and Jeanie 
Wozencraft-Ornellas as matron of honor. 
Julie is a high-school math teacher; Punch is a 
freelance arts writer and reviewer. Address: 
3300 Worth Hills Dr., Fort Worth, TX 76109. 
Email: julie.hedden@worldnet.att.net © David 
Diane St. 


Elizabeth 


Meardon and his wite Pierre 


announce the arrival of \urelia 
Meardon on October 10, 2000, joining sister 


Sarah Maston and “a host of loving relatives." 


19. 


Timothy Cheek is assistant professor of per- 


forming arts at the University of Michigan. He 
was married near Prague in 1998 to Bohuslava 
Jelinkova, with class- 
Earle 


playing organ during 


mate John 


the ceremony. Tim's 
| book Singing in Czech: 
i A Guide to Czech Lyric 
Diction Vocal 


Repertoire was pub- 


and 


lished by Scarecrow 


Press and distributed 


timcheek@hotmail.com ¢ 


Email: 
Lisa Ford Hirayama and Kimo Hirayama 92 


worldwide. 


Chikara, who 


joined big brother Kai, 9, in November 1999. 


announce the birth of Kian 
Lisa works part time as international programs 
manager at Shoreline Community College, and 
Kimo is a family physician at International 
Community Health Services in Seattle. © Leah 
Hunberg Lederman welcomed “yet another 
girl’—Chasha Baila Liba—to the family on 
November 14, 2000, making the score girls: 5; 
boy: 1. The family has moved back to Postville, 
lowa, where her husband Mordechai works as 
a family physician. Leah hopes to enter a nurs- 
ing, or possibly a nurse-midwifery, program. 
She says that at least she already has a lot of 
first-hand experience with childbirth. * Fraser 
Sherman is a reporter for the Destin Log news- 
paper in northwest Florida. He recently 
published his first book, Cyborgs, Santa Claus 


and Satan, on TV science fiction, fantasy, and 


horror films. Email: BogatyrS@aol.com 


Jill Chenault, after practicing law for 15 
years, decided in 1996 that “life is too short to 
not enjoy it more fully.” Now she’s an actress 
who practices law when necessary. She plans to 
move to New York this summer. Email: queen- 
diva2@aol.com * Lisa Falk says her biggest joy 
is her son Alexander, born June 28, 2000. 
Mark 


MacAllister is coordinator of on-line learning 


Email: lisafalk@juno.com * 
projects at the North Carolina Zoological Park 
in Asheboro. His accomplishments include 
“The | lephants of Cameroon” and “The Red 
Wolves of \lligator 


track.org) He's 


River’ . 
Vel WWW. zooele 
North 


dauchtet 


enjoying life in rural 


Carolina vith wife Catherin 


Manon, and son Cade, surrounded by open 
space, wild turkeys, whippoorwills, skunks, 
snakes, and “anything else that wanders out of 
Catherine _Weymann 


our woods’. ° 


McKinney finished medical school in Arizona 
and completed a residency in neurology in 
Cleveland and a fellowship in neuroimaging in 
Buttalo before practicing neurology in North 
Carolina for the past nine years. She met soul 
mate Fred Mckinney through her continuing 
involvement in music, and the couple married 
last June. They spent their honeymoon in 


lreland indulging their fondness for traditional 


New York. Address: 326 Knickbocker Rd., 
Tenafly, NJ 07670. Email: ming3@earth- 


link.net @ Alexandria Zettler and husband 


Todd Paulsen announce the birth of their sec- 
ond daughter, Anna Louise, on October 14, 
1999. Zandy and Todd were married in 
Florida in 1987, and their first daughter, 
Tessa Marie, was born in Washington in 1990. 
Zandy earned a master in teaching degree in 
1996 


and is a computer specialist at 


Evergreen Academy in Bothell. Address: 
18329 28th Pl. NE, Lake Forest, WA 98155. 


Email: ttazpaulsen@earthlink.net 


Irish music at the Willie Clancy Music 
271 Les 


27455. cwey- 


Southwick 
Email: 
David Youtz is leaving 


Address: 
NC 


mann@ nN r.infi.net e 


Festival. 


Greensboro, ee a 
Barbier, founder and CEO of Pain 
Therapeutics, Inc., took his company public in 
IPO that raised $60 His firm, 


involved in the development of new painkilling 


Remi 


The Asia Society after three years to begin a 
job in government relations at Morgan Stanley an million. 
Dean Witter as vice president and head of the 
China 


Families with Children from China—Greater 


drugs, has attracted venture capital from 
Steven Shapiro, Dana Perry, Ed Klotz ’82, 


desk. David is also president of 


Carb-Free Diet Leads to Clean Bill of Health 


What’s wrong with sugars and flours? “Plenty,” Joan 
{fland "74 will say. “They make us crazy, sick, and fat,” 
she insists, and she wants you to know what to do 
about It. 

Joan’s journey through a 43-year decline of physical 
and emotional health led her to a complete and ener- 
getic recovery once she eliminated every trace of 
sugar and flour from her system—and the family’s 
grocery cart. 

As president of The Sugars and Flours Project and a 
sought-after lecturer, teacher, and coach, Joan has 
Studied foods and their ingredients throughout her life. 
Research, she says, tells us that a sensitivity and 
addiction to carbohydrates creates an astonishingly 

wide range of physical, mental, and emotional illnesses that are endured by millions. 
Eliminating all forms of sugar, flour, and wheat from our diets, she says, can bring relief 
from depression, sinus pain, allergies, acne, weight gain, and dozens of other ailments. 

Her big, well-organized book, Sugars and Flours: how they make us crazy, sick and fat and 
what to do about it (1st Books Library, 2000), is really a how-to manual of implementing a 
carbohydrate-free plan for families. The book explains the medical theory, describes a 12- 
Step support program for carbohydrate-addicts, and offers dozens of detailed meal plans and 
recipes that look quite promising. Joan lives with her husband and two daughters in Houston. 
For more information, visit www.sugarsandflours.com or www. 1stbooks.com. 


— by Mavis Clark 
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and Bill Gates Ill. © Nina L. Dulabaum and 


her husband Harry Gould announce the birth 


of their daughter Sharene in July. They are in 
Leipzig where Nina (“Dr. Duly”) works for the 
city government as the special consultant on 
youth issues and violence prevention. In 1998 
her first book in German was published, a 
resource guide on the art of mediation. Email: 
DrDuly@aol.com ¢ David Dunn is raising two 
daughters, 8 and 10, while working at Gold 
Systems, a people-centered telecom company, 
and enjoying life in Colorado. ¢ Nancy 
Edison married Maximiliano Nealon May 7, 
2000, with Beth Wilson ’84 and Jennifer 
Hirshhorn '86 among the guests. The couple 
lives in Boulder with 9-year old son Nathaniel. 
For the past ten years Nancy has been on the 
board of trustees at Naropa University working 
with campus planning and development. 
“Entangled in the roots of writing poetry” for 
the past three years, she published a poem in 
Bombay Gin in June 1999. Address: 2960 5th 
St., Boulder, CO 80304. Email: nle@indra.com 
e Andrew Missan joined Replay TV Inc., as 
vice president and general counsel, managing 
all legal affairs for the company. He was for- 
merly vice president and general counsel at 
Egreetings Network, Inc. * Jonathan A. Silk 
announces the publication of Wisdom, 
Compassion, and the Search for Understanding: 
The Buddhist Studies Legacy of Gadjin M. 
Nagao (University of Hawaii Press, 2000), 
which he has edited. Email: silk@yale.edu ¢ 
Anthony Stallion is practicing pediatric 
surgery at Rainbow Babies & Children’s 
Hospital in Cleveland and is assistant professor 
of surgery and pediatrics at Case Western 
Reserve University. His two children are 
Robbie, 10, and Tara, 6. Address: 1658 
Oakwood Dr., Cleveland, OH 44121. P: 
216.382.2555. Email: AXS109@po.cwru.edu 


Colleen Chase has a master’s degree in pro- 
fessional accountancy from Montana State 
University and is putting it to good use at 
Moss Adams LLP, a regional CPA firm in 
Yakima, Washington, where she lives with her 
10-year-old son Jackson. Email: Colleen@ 


mossadams.com ® Michael Hollinger won a 


Barrymore Award in October for Outstanding 
New Play 


miered in 


for his Red Herring, which pre- 
February 2000 at Arden Theatre 


Company. His earlier play, An Empty Plate in 


’ 


nS 1 i 
Broadway starring George Wendt of “Cheers” 


the Café du Grand Boeuf, opened Off- 


fame. 


Last August Michael visited the 
Galapagos Islands on an Independence 


Foundation Fellowship to research a new play. 
In the works: an original musical, co-authored 
with Vance Luhmkuhl. ¢ Cedric Powell was 


named associate dean for academic affairs at 


the Louis D. Brandeis 
School of Law at the 
University of Louisville, 
effective this past 
January. He joined the 
faculty there in 1993, 
teaching constitutional 
law, professional respon- 


sibility, evidence, and 


criminal law. With a JD 
earned at New York University in 1987, he was 
the Karpatkin Fellow in the national office of 
the ACLU in New York for a year and a litiga- 
tion associate with a New York law firm until 
1993. ® Tim Wojan is working for the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OCED) in Paris. He says the 
Yeoman ethos is reaffirmed daily in his labors for 


the Working Party on territorial policy in rural 


areas. Email: timothy.wojan@oecd.org 


Anne Adams and husband Tom Schnauber are 
in Northfield, Minnesota, where Anne is assis- 
tant professor of voice at St. Olaf College. 
Email: doyleyas@stolaf.edu ¢ Anne Dean 
works at the Center for Research and 
Electronic Art Technology (CREATE) in the 
department of music at the University of 
California. She is involved in the development 
of a prototype environment to discover how 
objects trigger memories using audience inter- 
activity coupled with non-linear narrative that 
can have multiple outcomes. In addition, Anne 
wears many professional hats: she is associate 
director of the University of California system- 
wide digital media innovation program, faculty 


member at The Walden School for young com- 


posers, and former associate editor ol 
Computer Music Journal. ® Jonathan 


Feldman is senior attorney with a public inter- 
est law firm, focusing on education law. The 
Jonathan Feldman Trio, featuring jazz and 
blues with Jonathan on piano, has issued a CD, 
Straight Ahead & Blue, to good reviews, with 


information available at amazon.com. He, his 


Hoops and Hollers 


Traveling from as far away as Dallas and 
Minneapolis, 11 former Yeomen returned to 
campus for the first annual Oberlin Alumni 
Basketball Reunion February 3. Alums rem- 
inisced, showed off pictures of their 
children, took in an exciting game against 
Ohio Wesleyan, and huffed and puffed their 
way through a 30-minute exhibition that left 
all participants convinced that the “new” 
hardwood court is much bigger than the old 
rubber floor most of them played on. 

Jumping in on the game were Miguel 
‘88, Chris Broussard "90, Chip Winiarski 
and David Newhouse ’95. 


wife Alison Helms ‘83, and their 5-year-old 
daughter Maddy live in Rochester, New York. 


Email: TrioJF@aol.com ¢ Katie Delaplane 


Harris third daughter, Mikayla Ruth, joined 
sisters Tiernan, 8, and Megan, 5, in April 
2000. Katie says that aside from chasing chil- 
dren, she is a victim crisis counselor for the 
sheriff's department and on the board of the 
most active golden retriever rescue group in 
Texas. Email: kharrisS@austin.rr.com ® 
David Hirsh spends his free time surfing 
and fishing the isolated, shark-infested reefs 
off Washington State’s Pacific coast. He, his 
wife Angela Uhl, and their son Jacob live on 
Puget Sound just south of Seattle, where he 
is the assistant Washington State Habitat 


National Marine 


hirsh@noaa.gov ® 


branch chief for the 


Fisheries Service. Email 


Audie Klotz married Paul Fenwick, a former 


Photo by Al Fuchs 
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FAIR TRADE 


Fair Trade Ensures a Better Cup of Joe 


The next time you sip a frothy cappuccino at Starbucks, know that 
you have made life more tolerable for a peasant farmer in Central 
America. Starbucks probably charged you an extra dime for the 
drink, because the company now pays its independent coffee sup- 
pliers lots more per pound than they earned before Fair Trade 
existed. 

This nonprofit arm of TransFair USA sees to it that the 550,000- 
member coffee growers in 21 countries are paid a minimum of $1.26 
per pound. That’s a far cry from the 20 cents the impoverished farm- 
ers earned before Seth Petchers 95 and his group intervened. And 
if the coffee is organ- 
ically grown, the 
farmer can charge 15 
cents more. That why, 
of the 1.5 million 
pounds sold annually 
in the United States, 
most of coffee beans 
are kept pesticide 
free and grow under 
a shaded forest 
canopy. 

Seth returned to 
the States in 1999 after a year in India and found that TransFair USA 
“resonated with the ideals that | was first exposed to at Oberlin.” 
Like many of his classmates, he often felt that globalization is a 
“steamroller that moves ahead, regardless of the social and envi- 
ronmental consequences.” 

At its core, Fair Trade is a business-based approach to the alle- 
viation of Third World poverty. By guaranteeing peasant farmers a 
fair wage, the agency helps increase family income, raises health 
standards and educational opportunities, and empowers those who 
have traditionally been at the mercy of volatile markets. For the first 


Seth evaluates a reforestation plan in India 


time, many farmers can buy mules or 


donkeys to help carry their 100-pound CERTIFIED 


packs of coffee beans down the e — 


\ 


mountain trails to the harvest sorting 
bins—an unimaginable luxury just Y 
two years ago. Fo 

When Seth became the organiza- 
tion’s certification manager, he 
designed a monitoring system guar- 
anteeing that any coffee carrying the 
Fair Trade Certified label meets the 
criteria the group has specified. 
TransFair, the parent company, helps 
the growers establish large coopera- 
tives to sell beans directly to huge coffee companies in hopes of 
shutting out the middlemen—known as “coyotes” in Nicaragua. 

Expanding its reach, TransFair has initiated certified tea and 
soon will arrange for certified chocolate, honey, and orange juice. 
Consumers who see the logo on any of these products can be 
assured that they are helping to bring a Third World farming family 
into the 21st century. 

Seth, imbued with Oberlin's concept that just one person can 
make a difference, headed for San Francisco after graduation, along 
with his band, Package from Sally’s, and the classmate who would 
become his wife, Joanna Silver. He served 2,000 meals a day to the 
homeless and others at the St. Anthony Foundation in the Tenderloin 
neighborhood, then set out for India. About his current work, Seth 
says, “While my contribution is just a small part of a growing 
movement, it’s certainly exciting to be part of a new phenomenon of 
consumer insistence on products that benefit all parties involved in 
their production.” 


Santiago Rivera, a Nicaraguan 
farmer, picks his coffee 


— by Mavis Clark 


photo by Susan Meiselas 


Marine drill instructor and retired Army 
2001. Obies 


Donna May and Janet James, both ’84, 


ranger, at 1 a.m. on January I, 


attended and “will vouch that he’s actually a 
nice guy. Address: 2424 W. Greenleaf Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60645-3304. e 
Santiago is a staff writer for the New York 


Daily News, where he works on the enterprise 


reporting team. In December he was feted at 
a New York Association of Black Journalists 
awards dinner held at Columbia University 
for winning first place for his investigative 

Danger: All in a Day’s Work.” He had 


sO Ve wanae Ove} j 1d | hore re | the 


Roberto 


story. An anthology that he edited in 1995, 
Borricuas: Influential Puerto Rican Writings, 
(Ballantine Books) is selling well and is used in 
high schools and colleges. Roberto celebrated 
nine years of living with his girlfriend Darcy 
Marousek, a Middle Eastern dancer. “We want 
kids so we plan to make it legal in 2001,” he 


Says. Email: roberto.santiago@lycos.com 


Cathy Sarri has been happily married for 


more than six years to Autulio Tobar, and the 
couple has two children, Gabriela, 3, and Alex, 
) 
with the Service | mployees International 


Union and says she considers herself very 


For nine years Cathy has been an organizer 


lucky to get paid for work that she did as a vol- 
unteer for years. “It’s great work and always 
exciting to make a difference in the lives of 
working people,” she says. Address: 723 
Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910. Phone: 
301.589.8544. Email: 
fam.com ® Christina Helms Sigismondi 
Alberto 


Alexander, in Milan on May 


tobarsarri@seiu.work- 


had a_ son, 


72000 


and her husband 


“un 
vero texano.” Alex already sports his own 
American passport. Address: Via Giovanni de 
20149 Milano, 


ch50@columbia.edu ® Wendy Weitzner 


Procida 26, Italy. Email: 


Wasman and her family moved back to the 
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Cleveland area after six years in Philadelphia 
so that 2-year-old Ben can be closer to other 
family members. Husband Jay is with the 
pathology department at University Hospitals, 
while Wendy continues her new career as stay- 


at-home mom. Email: wwwasman@yahoo.com 


Jonathan A. Keselenko is a partner at one 


of Boston's largest law firms, Foley, Hoag & 


Eliot, LLP. He is in the labor and employment 
area and practices regularly before National 
Labor Relations Board offices throughout the 
country. The firm employs 240 attorneys, with 
offices in Washington, DC, and Boston. ® 
Jonathan Knight and his bride of September 
9, 2000, Marcia Belvin, live in a Berkeley 
apartment where Jonathan is a freelance 
writer for the British magazine, New Scientist, 
while Marcia works in biotechnology. He says 
they are trying to eat as much good California 
Email: jonknight@ 
nasw.org ® David Lachman earned an MFA, 


cuisine as possible. 


concentrating in painting and video art, at 
Northwestern University. Alums who attend- 
ed his thesis show, “Unfinished: Video 
Installations,” included Pam Kul-Berg, 
Cindy Millman °88, Adrian Danzig and 
Susanna Erler, both 87, Audie Klotz '85, Barb 
Distler ’84, and Jeanne Dunning '82. Address: 
1437 W. Edgewater, Apt. #3, Chicago, IL 
60660. P: (Ho DVGNGLS: 
dlachman@nmff.org ¢ Lori G. Rubinstein 
lives and works in the Catskill Mountain-area 


Email: 


as director of development at New Hope 
Community, a not-for-profit organization sup- 
porting individuals with developmental and 
other disabilities. She has retired from teach- 
ing ESL and Spanish, but remains involved 
with the NAACP, Free Tibet, Kiwanis, grant- 
writing, the Alzheimer Foundation, and 
Breast Cancer Research fundraising. Address: 
9 Mountain Laurel Ln., Ellenville, NY 12420. 
Email: lgloriusa@netscape.net * Elaine 
Schmerling and husband Warren '79 have 
remodeled a two-year-old house set in the 
woods in Ardentown, Delaware, with the old- 
est springhouse in the state. The spring feeds 
a pond with ducks, two huge ancient carp, 
and lots of bullfrogs, great blue heron, fox, 
and raccoons. Email: Buttling@aol.com °¢ 
Dan Tinianow won the Stephen H. Coltrin 
Award for Excellence in Communication 


Education last year. This is his last year of 


Spring 2001 


teaching at Austin College, so he is reviewing 
his options for new teaching positions and 
opportunities outside of academia. His book 
chapter, “Japanese Media, Religion and the 
Law,” which appeared in Religion, Law, and 
Freedom, A Global Perspective, has been pub- 
lished by Praeger of Westport, Connecticut. 
Email: dantini@world.oberlin.edu 


Scott Barancik left Washington, DC, for 


Tampa, Florida, to join the St. Petersburg 


Andrew van Oort Vollenberg, now 2. 


Times as a business reporter. Scott married 
Rebecca Harris April 8, 2000, in a ceremony 
attended by their immediate family members. 
Email: abarancik@aol.com ¢® Susannah 
Erler directed a documentary video last May, 
Tamale House #3, featured in the Washington 
state Vis-Com Film and Video Fest. She was 
tapped to play violin for Daniel Johnston’s 
CD Restricted Unknown and for the Barbers’ 
CD You How It Is. © Elizabeth 
Finnegan spent a year backpacking through- 
out North and East Africa and is back in 
Buffalo pursuing a PhD in English. She has 


Know 


completed an MFA degree in film and is 
showing her thesis film Platform at festivals. 
Her next project is a musical version of 
Sophocles’ Antigone. “Really,” she says, “I 
think I can pull it off!” ¢ David Loren fin- 
ished his pediatrics residency at UCSF last 


June, and he and his wife Julie had a baby | 


girl, Shira, in August. He is working at 


UCSF’s intensive care nursery as a clinical 


instructor, but will move with the family to St. 
Louis this June to begin a fellowship in 
neonatology. Email: dloren@itsa.ucsf.edu 
Darlene Williams Vollenberg is still in 
Maplewood, New Jersey, enjoying her eighth 
year of marriage to Johannes and surprised by 
how much she enjoys motherhood with son 
Her 
longtime friend Valerie Little "86 made her 
annual Labor Day visit last year, and the two 
pals began plans for a vacation far from the 


U.S. this year. 


Melissa Lutz Blouin founded University of 


Arkansas Research Frontiers, a magazine that 
is part of her responsibilities as science and 
research communications manager at the 


University. Her husband Chuck is a freelance 


artist working from home; their son Emile is 
in the first grade, and the family includes two 
cats and a dog. Email: blouin@uark.edu ¢ 
Alla Rutstein married William Bobbitt Jr., in 
a Jewish-Christian ceremony in Laurel, 
Maryland, last September. Obies who attend- 
ed included Christopher Minarich and 
Beth Kingsley ’86, as well as Conservatory 
faculty members Sedmara Zakarian Rutstein, 
Alla’s mom, and Lydia Frumkin. Alla works as 
a reporter for The Pink Sheet, a weekly phar- 
maceutical newsletter. She had spent many 
years as a freelance Russian interpreter for 
the State Department and as a writer and edi- 
She 


psychology at American University in 1998. 


tor. earned a master’s degree in 
Bill is also a Russian interpreter traveling the 
country with groups of visitors from the for- 
mer Soviet Union. “It was on one such fateful 
trip that we met for the first time,” says Alla. 
Email: a.rutstein@elsevier.com ¢ Jane Story 
March in the 


America’s Oncology Nurses: Fighting on the 


was featured last video 
Front Lines of the War on Cancer, a docu- 
mentary created by the Oncology Nursing 
Society and U.S. Oncology to encourage 
Congress to maintain funding for community 
cancer centers. Later that month Jane testi- 
fied before the House Subcommittee on 
Health regarding the need of the elderly to 
have their injectable drugs covered by 
Medicare. @ Peter Ullian and his wife 
Michele welcomed baby Alexander William 
Daniel Ullian on February 1. Peter adapted 
his Kennedy Center Award-winning play In 
The Shadow of the Terminal Tower into a 


with Robert 
Lindsey Nassif. Eliot Ness in Cleveland was 


musical composer/lyricist 
produced at the Denver Theatre Center in 
1998 and at the Cleveland Playhouse in 
2000. Peter and Robert also wrote the one-act 
musical The Flight Of The Lawnchair Man, 
produced as part of an evening entitled 
3HREE, directed by Tony Award-winner 
The 


review in The New York Times, and “may or 


Harold Prince. show earned a rave 
may not be coming to Broadway one day.” 
Peter has published a short story, “Owen's 
Blood,” in the magazine Cemetery Dance, and 


another, “The Vietnamization of Centauri V,” 


in the anthology Star Colonies. 
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The Gift of Chocolate 


Surprise someone with a shiny tin of melt-in- 
your-mouth brownies. Diana Dumitru '90, a 
professional pastry chef and owner of Cakes 
Plus in Cleveland, will send a tin of her 
Ultimate Brownies to a needy friend or an 
overworked son or daughter at Oberlin or any- 
where in the country. Her wicked variety of 
European chocolate brownies can be savored 
plain or embellished with toasted walnuts, 
orange Grand Marnier, white chocolate 
chunks, or other tantalizing choices. 


Visit www.ultimatebrownies.com 

for details, prices, and online orders, or call 
216-57 5,1232. 

Cakes Plus, Colonial Marketplace, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 


*Diana creates one-of-a-kind wedding cakes, too! 


a great time with Bucciarelli Communications 
doing graphic design and writing for a healthy 
mix of clients. She and Katherine Jaramillo 
have been together since 1991 and were mar- 
ried in a Quaker center in Ben Lomond, 
California, in 1997. Katie began working as a 


hospital chaplain and is earning a master’s 


degree in divinity at Earlham School of 


Xeligion while Jessica holds down the fort in 


Richmond, California. © Shoshannah Cohen 


married Elmer Almachar ‘90 in Oberlin’s 


Fairchild Chapel July 2, 2000. In the wedding 
party were Candace Ellman, who played 


oboe; Midori Evans, who played piano; 


bridesmaids Dawn Palmer, Stephanie 
Raphel, and Jean Shapiro; and best man 
Horace McMillon ’90. Karen Orezioso 
Marx protesso1 Jame: Helm and his wife 
\nne were among the ouest Phe ew veds 
+9 


are adapting to the cold weather in Chicago 
after balmy San Diego. Shoshannah teaches 
English at a small university for inner-city stu- 
dents, and Elmer is working toward a PhD in 
political science. Phone: 773.667.2492. Email: 
shocohen@earthlink.net or elmeral- 


machar@hotmail.com @ Steven A. Friedman 


is a partner in the Cleveland litigation group at 
Squire Sanders, a firm with offices throughout 
the world. His practice includes work with 
antitrust, contract, trade secret, and constitu- 
tional law, among other specialties, and he has 
had unique experience in construction com- 
plaints, especially representing public owners. 
Steven earned a JD degree at the University of 
Chicago. ¢ Steven Nider returned to Oberlin 
in November to speak at professor Paul 
Dawson's American government and_ public 
policy classes, focusing on the 2000 presiden- 
tial election and the shifting demographics of 
the American electorate. Steven has been a 
scholar at the Progressive Policy Institute, the 
think tank of the Democratic Leadership 
The 


Institutes policy prescriptions were the defin- 


Council, for the past several years. 
ing features of the former Clinton-Gore “New 
Democrat” administration. ¢ Tyrone _H. 
Walker graduated from medical school in 
1995 and completed his internship in 1996 and 
his residency requirements in 1999. Married in 


1999 and with two children, he is an attending 


physician in emergency medicine in Brooklyn, 


New York. 


go 


Amy Bachman Catania and husband Roger 


have a baby boy, Louis Anthony Catania, born 
September 15, 2000. They live in Saranac 
Lake, New York, in the Adirondacks, where 
Amy teaches Spanish at Lake Placid Middle 
School. catania@northnet.org 
Michael H. M. Brown and his wife Yaldira 


have two sons and a daughter: Alejandro, 


Email: 


Ernesto, and Camila. Michael is in his fourth 
year as a real estate finance attorney at Dechert 
and hopes to put together an informal reunion 
of Obies in the Amherst, Massachusetts, area. 
felixbrown@aol.com or 


Michael. Brown@dechert.com ¢ Justin David, 


wife Judith Wolf, and their sons Lior, 3, and 


Email: 


Ezra, not quite 1, are in Washington, DC, 
where Justin serves Adas Israel Congregation. 
He was ordained after graduating from Jewish 


heological Seminary in May 1999, Address: 


3807 Warren St. NW, Washington, DC 20016. 
P: 202.237.7558. © Jeffrey Fracé will be tour- 
ing in War of the Worlds Radio Play. He lives in 
New York where he directs theater and opera 
and performs with his dance company, Laika, 
exploring the Argentine tango.  P: 
212.726.1078. Email: fracej@hotmail.com ¢ 
worked at the Federal 


{eserve Bank for a while before a major switch 


in careers. She left to study pastry arts in 
Providence, Rhode Island, and returned to 
Cleveland as pastry chef at the Ritz-Carlton. 
Now she operates her own business, Cakes 
Plus, in Cleveland, featuring custom wedding 
cakes and other specialties. Her surprise suc- 
cess, however, has been her Ultimate Brownies 
which she ships all over the country. Email: 
ultimatebrownies@aol.com ° Hanna 
Liebman is general counsel and senior policy 
advisor to Texas Senator Rodney G. Ellis, pres- 
ident pro tem of the Texas 
Senate. Hanna came to 
the office from Fulbright 


& Jaworski’s Houston 


office, where she was an 
associate in the litigation 
department. Previously, 
she was an associate of 
Alan M. Dershowitz of 
Harvard Law School. An 
honors graduate of 
Brooklyn Law School, Hanna is licensed to 
practice law in New York and Texas and was 
particularly drawn to the senator's stated 
efforts to reform Texas’ criminal justice code. 
She has made pro bono efforts on behalf of a 
death row inmate while at Fulbright. Hanna 
recently became engaged to Adam 
Dershowitz, who she says, “popped the ques- 
tion while flying upside-down in an aerobatic 
713.571.8866. Email: 


hliebman@brooklaw.edu ¢ Matthew Loden 


airplane!” Phone: 
and his wife Kirsten, after four years in 
Manhattan, returned to their native roots in 
Houston, where Matthew is performing and is 
artistic director of Young Audiences of 
Houston. Email: mkloden@firstnethou.com ® 


Deborah Owen Moore and her husband are 


enjoying their baby boy, Luke Owen Moore, 
born September 19, 2000. Address: 4209 30th 
St., Mt. Rainier, MD 20712. P: 301.779.3759. 
Email: debomoore@aol.com @ Liz Spikol is in 
Philadelphia, where she grew up, as managing 
editor of the city’s largest alternative newspa- 


per, Philadelphia Weekly. 


She also writes a 
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weekly column, “The Trouble with Spikol,” 
about her struggles with mental illness. Email: 


|spikol@philadelphiaweekly.com e Elizabeth 


Winchell enrolled at Golden Gate School of 


Law last fall and finds her days filled with 
homework, exams, friends, and adventures in 
her new town. “Life in San Francisco is good,” 


she says. Email: e_winchell@world.oberlin.edu 


Julia Barton is one of eight U.S. journalists 
who have fellowships to report on critical 
issues abroad as part of their four-month-long 
Pew Fellowships in International Journalism, 
awarded through Johns Hopkins University. 
She will spend her time abroad in Ukraine and 
Moldova. Julia is a reporter for Congressional 
Quarterlys Daily Monitor in Washington, DC, 
where she covers the Senate. She has covered 
foreign affairs and defense, environment and 
energy, and campaign finance since she 
assumed the post in 1998. Previously she 
worked at C-Span as a writer and producer, and 
published essays and articles in a number of 
national publications. In 1998 she traveled to 
Armenia to teach long-form radio production 


for the nonprofit organization Internews. ® 
Michael Cassidy married Johanna Reed May 


30, 1998, and they have two daughters, 


Catherine and Amber. Michael is enrolled in 
chiropractic school in South Carolina and 
expects to earn his doctorate in December 
2002, and then set up his practice in northern 
Virginia. © Melissa Merrill married Rob Floyd 
September 9, : 


2000, with several Obies in 
attendance, including Katherine Gamble as a 
bridesmaid. Among the guests were Cassie 
and ‘Ted '92 Stafford, Jeff and Jenny 
Leftwich, Erika and David 90 Goldbaum, 
Jennifer Wendy '93, Jennifer Skulte 92, Megan 
Kiester ‘90, Neal Applebaum '90, and Ruth 
Anne Keister '87. The ceremony was officiated 
by Reverend Ken Beldon '92. The couple 
resides in Falls Church, Virginia. Email: 
mmerrill@iet.intrnet ¢ Dodie Morris was 
married to Gino Whitaker June 10, 2000, in 
Dodie’s hometown of Chicago. Danny Kramer 
‘87 was a reader at the wedding. Other Obies in 
attendance were Jason Bivins; Charlie Blandy 
and Janet Mckelvie, both 94; Eren Gibson 90; 
Steve Sloan ’88; John Marks ’87; Barb Distler 
'84; and Tom McClurg ’81. Dodie’s sister 
rachel 93 died in an automobile accident in 
1994 and was sorely missed; a portion of the 
ceremony was dedicated to her. The Whitakers 
traveled to Belize for their honeymoon before 
returning to work. Dodie sings with the 
Chicago Symphony Chorus and Music of the 


Baroque and teaches voice at Kenwood 


Whatever You’ve Been Doing — 


Academy High School, her alma mater. This 
past winter she performed in American history 
programs for Chicago public schools. Gino, a 
website developer, owns Pixeler Interactive. 
The couple lives in Oak Park with their cat, 
Olive. Email: Dodecca@aol.com ®* Joanne 
Robertson joined the staff of the American 
Bible Society last May as church development 
coordinator for the office of church relations. 
She is also senior pastoral assistant at 
Metropolitan Interdenominational Church in 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


John C. Ekman practiced law in the 
Midwest for three years before relocating to 
Washington, DC, to work with Goodwin, 
Procter LLP, a Boston-based law firm, in com- 
mercial litigation practice. P: 202.974.1172. 
Email: jekman@gph.com ¢ Rachel Howland 
and her partner Jennifer proudly announce the 
arrival of their son, Callum Louis McCullen 
Howland, in New York City on September 19, 
2000. He was a month early, but a healthy six 
pounds, nevertheless. Moms and son “couldn't 
be happier.” Email: Rachel_Howald@yr.com ¢ 
William Hung is a first-year student at 
Thunderbird, American Graduate School of 


International Management, after eight years in 
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Notes 


laiwan where he worked as a journalist and in 


whung@global.t- 


equity brokeraging. Email: 
bird.edu © Adam _Matzger has a new position 
as assistant professor in the department of 
chemistry at the University of Michigan, where 
he and his wife of seven years both joined the 
faculty in fall 2000. He says one of the high- 
lights of the academic year was his recruiting 
trip to Oberlin where he was “thrilled by the 
quality of the chemistry students.” Email: 
Matzger@umich.edu * Sophie Richardson 
reports that five of the former residents of 98 
Union Street in Oberlin (the Blue Duck Inn) 
New 


Connecticut, at the home of Janet Lewis, who 


gathered in August in Haven, 
works in youth development and is engaged to 
be married. Karen Carney is working toward a 
doctorate at Northwestern, making educational 
software for middle school science students; 
Ann Pearson is at Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, “up to her neck in mud;” and 
Jennifer Lange is engaged to Sam Schneider 
‘93. Sophie's new husband is in New Zealand 
while she continues work toward a doctorate at 
the University of Virginia. Not present, but also 
not forgotten, was the sixth duck, Julie 
Wilson. Sophie's email: sophontheroad@hot- 
mail.com ® Karl Spielman and his wife 
Katherine had a baby girl, Emily, August 3, 
2000. Karl says she arrived in the world with a 
full head of hair and a bundle of energy. The 
family is in London where Karl is an equity ana- 
lyst at Lazard Asset Management. Email: 


karl_spielmann@excite.co.uk 


Zak Berkman and Teri Lamm were married 
September 4, 2000, a result of Angel Desai 94 


initially introducing them. (Teri was Angel's 


classmate at NYU's graduate acting program.) 
Alumni attending the wedding were Kate 
Fodor, Kevin Shand, Melissa Friedman, 
Katie Gerdes, Seth Bauer, Seth Peterson, 
Luke Housner and his wife Carmelita Chu 
Housner "94; Nils Mellguist, Daria Sanford, 
and Ron Russell, all 92; and Jeremy Berkman 
85. Zak and Teri live in Houston where Teri is 
performing for a year at the Alley Theatre. 
Zak's latest play, A Breath Short of Breathing, 
was performed at workshops in New York and 
Los Angeles. Email: ZBlueProj@aol.com ¢ 


Meaghan Boice-Green and husband Scott 


had their first child, Shelby Elizabeth, last 
July 3. In August Meaghan was promoted, so 
5 Oo 


they had to sell their home to move closer to 
Buffalo. Scott is Mr. Mom while completing 
grad school at night; Meaghan enjoys mother- 
hood and exploring her new town with their 
daughter. Address: 126 Buell St., Akron, NY, 
14001. 
Marie Detert has left the Bayer Corporation 


Email: meagloo5@aol.com ® Anna 


to enroll in London Business School, where 
she is studying full time for an MBA degree. 
She says she is amazed by the international 
quality there, and that within the moments it 
took to email this note she encountered an 
an Argentine talking with a 


New 


stopped to chat with her. She also welcomes 


Israeli, 


Columbian, and a Zealander who 


the fine foods, entertainment, and business 
opportunities. ®© Rachel Gorney earned a 
masters degree in ESL at SUNY-Albany in 
1999 and moved to Paris where she is teach- 
ing English. Email: racheleorney@yahoo.com 
¢ Bi-Khim Hsiao is an advisor and chief of 
the international department for the recently 
elected Taiwanese President Chen Shui-bian, 
head of the Democratic Progressive Party. ® 
Vishal Jhunjhunwala moved back to 
Bombay in 1994 after a short stint in London 
and has been working in advertising ever 
since. He married Riva in November 1999 in 
Bombay with these Obies as guests: Josh 
Rutkoff, Chris Ogilvie, Carlos Walker, 
and Sunaina Kilachand 96. Vishal says the 
wedding pictures are posted at www.mem- 
and he 
invites any Obies traveling to India to crash at 
their place. Address: 110 Mount Unique, 
Peddar Road, Bombay 400026, India. Email: 
vishalj@vsnl.com ® Kimberly Blackford 
Neath and her husband Mark Neath, own- 
ers of independent K & M Books in Shaker 


bers.dencity.com/vnrwedding99/, 


Heights, Ohio, added more than 1.4 million 
titles without expanding their 1800-foot store 
when they launched www.kandmbooks.com 
to compete head-to-head with amazon.com. 
Customers can order their books to be deliv- 
ered or pick them up at the store to save 
shipping charges. Many readers access the 
site through www.nooksense.com, the nation- 
al hub site for more than 1100 independent 
bookstores nationwide. “The playing field is 
beginning to level,” said Kimberly. ¢ Imran 
Salahuddin worked in the banking industry 
in Pakistan until he enrolled in the MBA pro- 
gram at Yale School of Management last fall. 
In August 1999 he married Samrina Irshad, 


with three Obies at the ceremony: Imran 


Malik 94, Omar Ahmad, and Osman Rathore, 
both 95. Email: imran.salahuddin@yale.edu ¢ 
Ray _Vinkey has invested his time in an 


Odyssian quest covering thousands of miles, 


five years of field work in wildlife research, 


and two years of office work on policy for the 
U.S. Forest Service. He is at last back home in 
Missoula with a graduate position in wildlife 
biology and expects to spend the next five 


_ years researching fishers (a large member of 


the weasel family), wrestling snowmobiles, 


and studying in northwestern Montana. 


Email: rvinket@hotmail.com 


Jen Breen graduated from Indiana University 
with an MA degree in English and teaches pub- 
lic school in Amherst, Massachusetts. ® Teresa 


_ Heinz completed a cultural studies fellowship 


Christopher 


at Murdoch University in Perth, Australia, in 
1998 after four years of travel and work experi- 
ence. Last year she was a features reporter for 
the city newspaper in Lawrence, Kansas, before 
moving to Bloomington to work toward a PhD 
in communications and culture at Indiana 
University. Teresa is the new alumni regional 
coordinator for the Indianapolis area. Email: 
tlheinz@indiana.edu ¢ Noelle Howey married 
Healy October 
Cleveland, with Jennifer Shapiro '92 officiating 


last 21 in 
and Deb Pollak in the wedding party. Among 
the guests were Lyn Monroe, Ellen Samuels, 
and Rachel Mann; Stuart Zang and Nick 
Borland, both '93; and professor Leonard Podis. 
Noelle has recently published in MS and 


_ Fortune magazines, edited at Teen People, and 


_ worked on a forthcoming book. “This is turning 


out to be a really schizophrenic career,’ says 
Noelle. The couple lives in Manhattan. Email: 
Nshowey@aol.com ¢ Luigi Lewin is studying 
full time in Fordham’s MBA program while con- 
tinuing part time at Morgan Stanley Dean 


Whitter doing fixed income infrastructure 


_ strategic project work. He began training for the 


NYC marathon last June and says he stopped 


two days later. If any Obie wants to join him for 


_ a NYC-alum happy hour, contact him at pinot- 


- grigio7 |@aol.com or llewin@fordham.edu 


- Jennifer Aronson Bautista is director of the 


English Language Center at Teikyo Post 


University in Waterbury, Connecticut. The 
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program prov ides English as a second language 
classes for international graduate students as 
well as specialized English and exchange pro- 
Bes 203.757.9829. e Paul 
Cunningham married Michelle M. Nuzzi of 
Warren, Ohio, last November. They live in 


orams. 


Indianapolis, where Paul works at the 
USDOT/FAA Air Route Traffic Control 
airport. 


Center next to. the Email: 


redmet@hotmail.com * Andrea DeAngelis 


married singer-songwriter Mark Purnell last 
August, with Sam Medina "96 as a member of 
the wedding party. The happily wedded pair 
live in New York’s East Village while Andrea 
finishes her first book and Mark completes his 
first album. Email: a_deangelis@hotmail.com 
e Alex Graifman_has moved to the West 
Coast. Address: 1455 Treat Blvd. #423, 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596. Email: sgraif- 
Lilah Greendale 


> 


married Joel Shapiro September 3, 2000. The 


man@hotmail.com ® 


couple lives in Los Angeles where Lilah con- 
centrates on arts and cultural research at the 
RAND Corp. and graduate studies in cultural 
anthropology. She is also studying to be a can- 
toral soloist as Joel works toward a PhD in 
public policy. Email: lilah@rand.org. ¢ Lisa 
Lauria and William Carter were married 
last September with these Obies in atten- 
dance: Jennifer Smith Griffith and Kenin 
Griffith ‘94; Jennifer Appleby, Claudio 
Campuzano, Damon Hamm, Richard 
Roberts, David Kimball, and John Rafter 
94. The couple is in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
where Lisa is a graduate student in anthropol- 
ogy at the University of Virginia. Bill has 
earned a masters degree in history at 
Princeton and is working on his PhD. Email: 


Imlauria@earthlink.net ¢ Miku Shiota was 


pianist for the world-premiere concert perfor- 
mance of Benjamin, an opera based upon the 
life of Walter 


Benjamin, composed by Ellen Fishman- 


German-Jewish writer 
Johnson. The four performances of the 
concert version were part of the Philadelphia 
Fringe Festival and were met with critical 
acclaim by local reviewers. The composer 
hopes to stage a full performance of the work 
Email: 


In the near future. 


mikenya@ yahoo.com ® Robin Zeh is one of 


two violins in the orchestra of Elton John's 


Broadway show. Aida. She continues to free 
lance in New York with the Orpheus Chamber 
Orchestra and the American Ballet Theate1 
Orchestra. Address: 545 W. 111th St., #5J, 


la 
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profile 


This Guy’s Passionate over Kids’ Education 


He’s a citizen of Israel, the 
United Kingdom, and the 
U.S. He’s lived in South 
Africa and Mexico and 
speaks and performs in 
several languages. He’s 
been described as an edu- 
cator, an activist, a singer, 
and a composer. But since 
his graduation in 1999, 
Oberlin has been Guy 
Mendilow’s home. 

“| have a great love for the voice,” says Guy, whose debut album, Wood, Steel & Spirit, 
falls loosely into the categories of world music or folk. At age 10, on a dare from friends, he 
auditioned for the American Boychoir and toured internationally for three years. Solo perfor- 
mances followed: on the boardwalks in Eilat, Israel, at age 15; in regular appearances in 
cafés and bars; and later, at rallies and protests for issues of peace and justice. 

An environmental studies major at Oberlin, Guy graduated to discover yet another pas- 
sion: the education of children. He coordinated a music program at the nearby Lucy Idol 
Center for severely handicapped individuals, then served as an artist-in-residence at the 
Oberlin Early Childhood Center and at an Elyria school. Through an arts education program 
called KIDsmART, Guy and his assistant, Brendan Cooney, a double-degree senior, led the 
children through movement exercises and hands-on activities to teach pitch, texture, 
rhythm, composition, and improvisation. Guy then coordinated a traveling version of the 
program, K/DsmART on the Road: A Traveling Art Troupe, which he says empowers teachers 
to create situations that engage as much of a child as possible in the learning process. 

“KIDSmART is a program that embodies all the things | was most interested in as a stu- 
dent,” says Guy. “The program is based on Howard Gardner’s philosophy of Multiple 
Intelligences, the Italian Reggio Emilia approach to documenting children’s work, and on 
Abraham Maslow’s theories of humanistic psychology and the hierarchy of needs on the way 
to self-actualization. | feel that it’s important to teach children using this method because 
the world needs leaders and visionaries, and this is one way to create them.” 

Various art forms, he says, can enhance scholastic lessons by engaging several senses 
at once and targeting different intelligences, like the linguistic, spatial, musical, kinesthet- 
ic, naturalistic, interpersonal, intrapersonal, or bodily-kinesthetic intelligences. “Working 
with children and focusing on these abilities builds confidence and awakens their imagina- 
tions, which leads to self-esteem and self-expression.” 

As an outgrowth of KIDsmART, Guy will coordinate a summer arts and adventure project 
for a children’s center in nearby Avon. Art, gardening, and nature experiences will encourage 
kids to explore both new environments and solutions to challenges. 

A songleader at the November 2000 protest of the School of Americas in Ft. Benning, 
Georgia, Guy is hoping to further travel and perform following the release of his CD in May. 
“lt will be nice to have some time to practice and compose.” says the alum. “I think that 
whatever | do, though, I'll be able to plug into projects that embody ideals | value. It’s 
important for me to have work that’s fulfilling; being able to do that is really a blessing.” 


For more details on Guy's musical and educational projects, visit www.guymendilow.com. 


—by Sue Kropp '99 


photo by Gabriel Giles 
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New York. NY 


rhzeh@attglobal.net 


10025. P: 212.663.3291. Email: 


Eboni A. Francis is a graduate student at Kent 


State's School of Library and Information 
Science and working in the editorial library of 
Dispatch Email: 


eboni@peoplepe.com * Nadia Junaid has a 


Columbus newspaper. 


CIDA internship to Dar-es-salaam, Tanzania, 
and left in November to work with a program 
supported by Women’s Advancement ‘Trust 
Habitat Coalition- 
Shelter Email: 
nadia—junaid@hotmail.com ® Eric Nordstrom 


under the International 


Women — and network. 
teaches physics and chemistry and coaches 


and Berkeley 


Preparatory School in Tampa. He plays violin 


swimming soccer at the 
part time with the Florida Orchestra and “gigs 
with Diana Ross and the Supremes, the Beach 
Boys, Sarah Brightman, and Dave Bruebeck.” 
With his summers free, he “shoots up to 
Narragansett, Rhode Island,” to head a lifeguard 
service at Scarborough Beach. ® Joshua Reed 
is now Joshua Safran, having changed his name 
upon his marriage to Leah 
Barish last summer. He 
studied at the Shalom Rav 
Rabbinical 
Tsfat, Israel, and is finish- 
JD degree at 


College in 


ing a 
University of California- 
Berkeley. © Stefanie 
Riego Bester, now in her 
second year of medical 
Ohio State 
University, married Matthew Bester July 22, 
2000, at Trinity Church in Boston. Obies in 


attendance were Julie Clinch and Ellen Butters, 


school at 


both 98. Email: stefanie_bester@hotmail.com. 


Elana Gartner is the new mentor program 


coordinator for Trailblazers, a program commit- 
ted to working with disadvantaged inner-city 
young people from New York and New Jersey. 
Mentors work one-on-one with their mentees, 
aged 8 to 18, for at least three years to build val- 


ues and life skills. ¢ Kayla Williams works as a 


Corrections: The correct email address for 
Gaye Newton '84 is GLNewton!@aol.com. 
The correct email address for Bruce P. 
Johnson '69 is brucej@javanet.com. 


teacher in a Montessori preschool in New 
Mexico and is thinking about enrolling in gradu- 
ate school for an MFA degree in creative writing. 


Email: KaylaW76@aol.com 


Laurie Betts and Christopher Bates ‘94 
became another Oberlin statistic when Oberlin’s 
Reverend Manfred Lassen married them last 
May in Sheffield Lake, Ohio. The wedding 
choir, conducted by John Goodell 97, included 
Suzanne Hill, Sharon Bjorndal, James 
Richter, and Scott Remley; Sara Holliday ‘00; 
Seth Fruiterman and Jessica Rossi, both ‘01; 
Hans Petersen '02; and Joshua Thelin '97. Chris 
and Laurie live in Ft. Collins, Colorado, where 
Laurie works toward her music degree in choral 


conducting at CSU and Chris is a park ranger 


for Boulder County. ® Gladys Springborn and 
James Brannigan '97 were married July 15, 
2000, in Seattle with four Obies in attendance: 
Emily Bell; Nick Strobe and Sue Fatta, both 
‘98; and Alan Tormey '97. Gladys is a loaned 
executive for United Way of King County, and 
Jim is a software engineer at iSolute.com. Both 
will use the name Springborn-Brannigan from 
now on. Address: 14020 12th Ave. NE #101-J, 
Seattle, WA 98125. P: 206.440.1022. Email: 


futurejmsb@aol.com. 
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Do you have a great story you want to share 
about the love of your life or the “disaster” 
you wish you'd never, ever met? Was there a 
“light-bulb moment” in your relationship— 
when you knew you should bring him home 
to mom or when it became crystal clear you 
had to move on? 

From dating to marriage to divorce and 
everything in between, we want to hear it all. 
We are collecting these stories for our 
book, You know He's a Keeper/You Know He's 
a Loser to be published Valentine’s Day 2002. 

The book is organized in specific cate- 
gories: money, sex, family, friends, sickness 
and health, gifts, celebrations, and ordinary 
tales of princes and frogs. Send one story or 
several, from the ridiculous to the sublime. 

Each story should be no more than one or 
two paragraphs. We will edit for style and 
grammar, so don't agonize about getting it 
“perfect.” All we need is your first name, age, 
occupation, city, and state. 

Send all Keeper stories to small@nac.net. 
Send Loser stories to Norine Dworkin ‘88 at 
norined@ix.netcom.com. 


Letters continued from page 7 


not a modern fundamentalist or evangelical. 
One’s faith must always be seen in context. In 
his times, Finney was as much an innovator as 
are many feminist and liberationist theolo- 
gians of today. For anyone to equate today’s 
fundamentalism and evangelicalism with 
Finney, as many liberals and ultra-conserva- 
tives do, is to display a lamentable lack of a 
sense of history. The “evangelical” religion 
that one finds today, especially in newly afflu- 
ent congregations attracted to a “felt-needs” 
theology that assures them that their faith is 
the reason for their affluence, is a pitiful par- 
ody of the powerful, unsettling, disturbing, 
and prophetic faith that Finney preached and 
Oberlin practiced. Also, one need only com- 
pare his rejection of many of the traditional 
powers of a college president when he came 
to Oberlin to the grasping self-promotion of 
Jerry Falwell, chancellor of that cathedral of 
pseudo-learning, Liberty University. My for- 
mer mentor at Union Seminary, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, once said, “Frantic orthodoxy is 
never rooted in faith, but in doubt. It is when 
we are not sure that we are doubly sure.” All 
religious fundamentalisms seem to be a fran- 
tic attempt to cover an unacknowledged sense 
of doubt. The New Testament says, “Lord, | 
believe. Help my unbelief.” (Mark 9:24). A 
modern faith acknowledges that doubt is an 
inescapable part of faith, not something to be 
covered by an intolerant aggressive ideology. 
Finney preached a faith based on what he felt 
to be a direct experience of the sacred—a 
sacred that afflicted the comfortable and 
comforted the afflicted. Oberlin might still 
have something to learn about faith, if not 
specific ideology, from Finney. The greatest 
irony, however, in the Letters column appears 
in the correspondence which praises the 
“refreshingly” error-free nature of the Alumni 
Magazine. The writer is correct in arguing that 
Oberlin would have been better served by an 
independent bookstore rather than by the 
“behemoth” Barnes and Noble. Princeton's U- 
Store is far superior to a neighboring Barnes 
and Noble, although the best store in town is 
the small but independent Micawber’s. One 
is saddened, however, by the fact that OAM 
misspelled “Noble” three times! 

Charles A. Ryerson ‘59 

Princeton, New Jersey 
Editor's note: The editors and _proofreaders 


were saddened, too! 
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Losses in the 


Oberlin Family 


FACULTY 


Paul H. Boase was a speech professor and 


eventually department chair at Oberlin from 
1948 to 1964 before moving on to Ohio 


University. He officially retired from the uni- 


versity in 1980, but continued as director of 


graduate studies and part-time professor from 
the mid-1980s until just before he moved to 
Kendal at Oberlin in 1993. Mr. Boase pub- 
lished five books and 35 articles, including 
two written last year, and received many hon- 
ors and awards during his long academic 
career. An avid tennis and bridge player, he 
also enjoyed traveling, often staying at Elder 
Hostels. He died December 13, 2000, at age 
85 at Kendal at Oberlin, leaving his second 
wife, Constance W. Flanigan Boase, whom he 
met and married at Kendal more than four 
years ago. Other survivors include a son, two 
daughters, five stepchildren, and 11 grand- 
children. Mr. Boase was preceded in death by 


his first wife. 


Neal Creque was born in the U.S. Virgin 
Islands and moved to the mainland early in his 
career, performing on piano with the Latin 
Soul 


Brothers. He moved to Cleveland in the early 


jazz ensemble Pucho and his Latin 
1970s and toured with the leading jazz vocal- 
ists of the day. A soloist with the Cleveland 
Chamber Symphony and the Canton 
Symphony Orchestra, he was a featured per- 
former in Russia at the Kiev Music Fest in 
1995. Mr. Creque taught classes in jazz piano 
at the Conservatory and also at Cleveland 
State and the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement. He was a member of the 
Cleveland Jazz Orchestra from 1989 until his 
) at age 60 on November 30, 2000 He 


Ceatt 


leaves his wife and two dauchters. 


John William Grice was a coach and athlet- 
ic teacher at Oberlin from 1955 until 1972. 
He was a 1941 graduate of Guilford College 
before serving in the Army for three vears dur- 
ing World War II, and he earned an MA at the 
University of North Carolina before coming to 
Oberlin. He was later director of athletics at 
Campbell University and chair of the depart- 
ment of physical education and athletics at 
Case Western Reserve University until his 
retirement. Mr. Grice was inducted into the 
Guilford, Case 
National Association of 
Collegiate Directors of Athletics, and served 
on the board of the NCAA for six years. He 
2000, at 


home. Survivors include his wife, daughter, 


halls of fame at Western 


Reserve, and the 


was 80 when he died October 5, 


granddaughter, sister, and several nieces and 


nephews. 


Marie Henderson, known and beloved by 
generations of Oberlin students who dined on 
campus between 1957 and 1995, died 
February 15, 2001, at her home after a long 
illness. She was friend and advisor to many 
students during her 28 years of service to the 
College. An employee in campus dining over 
the years, she began as a cook and eventually 
worked as supervisor in charge of Talcott and 
Asia House dining halls. She was the first 
female and first minority dining hall supervi- 
sor that the Hi-Continental Corporation, 
Oberlin’s then-food service contractor, had 
ever hired. As she walked through her dining 
halls, she would check on students, listening 
to suggestions and comments and advising 
many about personal and academic problems 
in a down-home and practical way that earned 
her the deep admiration and affection of her 


Oberlin charges. 


Patrick Penn, former dean of student life 


and services, died February 19, 2001, after a 
long iIIness. Mr. Penn began his service at 
Oberlin in 1973 when he was appointed assis- 
tant professor of physical education and head 
basketball coach. He served as physical edu 
cation department chair between 1974 and 


1979 and was promoted to associate professor 


with tenure. In 1984 he was named acting 


dean, and then dean, o! student support ser 
vices in 1987. Upon the retirement of George 


a he ingeler as dean ol students, the two 


offices were merged, and Mr. Penn became 
dean of student life and services, the position 
he held until his retirement in 1995. He was 
Oberlin’s representative to the Swarthmore 
consortium for minority student issues and 
was a trustee of the Cleveland Scholarship 
Fund. He held the EdD degree from the 
of Akron, the MEd from Xavier 


BS from Central 


University 


University, and the State 
University. Between 1958 and 1963 he was a 
first lieutenant in the United States Army. His 


wife, Rosemary, survives him. 


1923 

Dorothy Wolfe Broadwell of Oberlin was 
part owner of the Janby Oil Company for 
many years. She was considered the honorary 
mayor of King Street in Oberlin, helping oth- 
ers in their daily needs. She was a volunteer at 
Allen Memorial Hospital and at the Eastwood 
School as a grandparent reader. She died at 
Welcome Nursing Home in Oberlin at age 99 
on October 11, 2000, leaving a son, a daugh- 


and 


ter, six grandchildren, nine great- 


grandchildren. 


Jean Eloise Cunningham first saw Japan at 


the age of 2 while traveling with her mission- 
ary parents, and, except for her four years at 
Oberlin, spent the rest of her life there, devot- 
ed to bringing concerts to the youth of Japan. 
In 1939 she started Music for Youth, a pro- 
eram still in existence, which encouraged 
young people at Japanese and international 
schools to listen to classical music concerts. 
She died at her home in Tokyo November 17 
2000, at the age of 101. 


Lawrence Gane Knowlton earned a PhD in 


chemistry at Cornell and taught at Case 


Institute, Olivet, and Western Michigan 


University until his retirement. Music and 
travel were two great pleasures he shared with 
his wife of 64 years until her death in 1994, 
Mr. Knowlton died July 27, 2000, leaving a 
son, Ronald ‘54, three grandchildren, and two 


ereat-grandchildren. 


Anna Marie Sherrer Vander Pyl died in 
Sebring, Florida, September 10, 2000, at age 
99. She 100th 


: would have celebrated her 


birthday a month later. Mrs. Vander Pyl’s two 
older brothers and a sister also were graduates 


of Oberlin. She leaves a son, Ellis 


WILLARD VAN ORMAN QUINE ’30, HON. 55 


1908-2000 


NOWN TO HIS FRIENDS as Van, Willard Quine | 


arrived in Oberlin from his family's home in Akron, 

Ohio, in 1926 after selling his cherished stamp col- 
lection to help finance his tuition. 

His older brother Douglas had attended Oberlin, so Mr. 


Quine was somewhat familiar with the campus. Among his | 


new college friends was a group of enthusiastic poker-play- 
ers, who, while shuffling cards one day, began to discuss 
their excitement about the philosophy of Bertrand Russell. 
Mr. Quine, who was captivated, imbued himself in 
Russell's viewpoints and decided imme- 
diately to major in mathematics with a 
minor in the philosophy of math. 

In his autobiography, The Time of My 
Life, he recalled his four years at 
Oberlin as “idyllic.” His rooming house, 
filled with kindred spirits, was “an ideal 
setting in which to wax articulate.” 
Following his sophomore year, he and 
two friends spent the summer crossing 
the continent, jumping onto moving 
boxcars, and spending nights on bench- 
es or in prisons. This was the first of the 
adventures that led to his lifelong insa- 
tiable desire to travel. 

By the time Mr. Quine retired, he 
had set foot in 113 countries in five con- 
tinents. For his 90th birthday, his family 
took him to North Dakota, the only state 
of the union he had not visited. 

After graduating summa cum laude 
from Oberlin, the 


next stop was 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, where, spurred by the eco- | 
nomic uncertainties of the Depression, he completed the | 


requirements for a Harvard doctorate in just two years 


under the supervision of leading philosopher Alfred North 


Whitehead. 


Eligible for a yearlong, post-doctoral Sheldon Travelling | 


Fellowship, he married Naomi Clayton '29, and the young 
couple set off for Vienna, Prague, and Warsaw, meeting the 
most distinguished mathematicians of Europe. Planning 
carefully, they returned to Harvard 12 months later with 
exactly $7 between them. 

Mr. Quine was elected as a junior member of the newly 
formed, prestigious Society of Fellows, which allowed him 


three years of research. In 1936 he began a teaching career 


Willard van Ormon Quine, the Harvard 
professor, one of the foremost 
philosophers of the 20th century, died 
on Christmas Day at age 92 in Boston 
after a brief illness. 


at Harvard that would last for the next four decades. He 
retired in 1978. 

He tried to integrate the rigorous study of logic and lan- 
guage with philosophy to discover what humans can know 
and how they can know it. Although not all of his peers 
agreed with him, he was nevertheless considered the 
world’s foremost analytical philosopher, and certainly a 
luminary of the academic world. Mr. Quine’s position was 
that philosophy was contiguous with science, not a sepa- 
rate, privileged field, that could provide an independent 

foundation for other areas of study. 

His specialty was in mathematical 
logic and in the meaning of language, 
and he theorized that what exists is what 
our best theory says exists. He set out to 
define the reality of the world and how 
humans fit into it. The conclusion he 
arrived at was that a person could only 
understand the world empirically, or 
through direct experience of it. He 
believed that nothing that humans know 
lies outside the realm of language, and 
so the theory of knowledge depended 
upon a theory of language. His paper, 
“Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” pub- 
lished in 1951, helped to crumble the 

barriers between science and philosophy. 

Aside from guest lectures on five con- 
tinents, Mr. Quine left Harvard only 
once, for four years, to serve in World 
War Il as a Navy officer deciphering 
communication codes used by German 
submarines. His facility in languages included not only 
German, but also French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
a smattering of ten other languages. One of his more than 
two dozen books was written in Portuguese. His magnum 
opus was Quiddities, written in a style that was eminently 
lucid, and, at the same time, lively, elegant, and accessible 
to the layman. In his 500-page autobiography, he includes 
a long segment about his friendship with Oberlin classmate 
and lifelong friend Ed Haskell 28, whom he describes as 
“ambitious, opinionated, contentious in the classroom, and 
rather shunned as an eccentric.” The author mentioned 
that he often accepted speaking engagements only for the 
sake of their frequent reunions. 
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Mr. Quine typed his manuscripts on a 1927 Remington 
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typewriter he had modified by 
replacing characters he didn't use 
with mathematical fractions. When 
asked why he didn't need the ques- 
tion mark on his typewriter, he 
replied. “Well, you.see, I only deal in 
certainties.” 

Among the hundreds of students 
whom he taught were the mathe- 
matician and political satirist Tom A. 
Lehrer and Theodore J. Kaczynski, 
later known as the “Unabomber.” Mr. 
Quine is possibly the only philoso- 
pher whose name appears in the 
Oxford English Dictionary. The list- 
ing “Quinian” is defined as “Of or 
pertaining to or characteristic of 
Willard van Orman Quine or his the- 
ories.. Many philosophers use “to 
Quine” to 
distinction. 

Mr. Quine had a softer side. He 
enjoyed a very happy second mar- 
riage and was close to each of his 
children; two by his first marriage 
and two by his 1948 marriage to 
Margerie Boynton. He _ loved 
Dixieland jazz and played the banjo 
in jazz groups. He also liked Mexican 
folk songs, Gilbert & Sullivan, and 
playing the mandolin. A self-taught 
pianist, he preferred limiting himself 
to only the black keys. 

Mr. Quine was awarded an hon- 
orary doctor of letters degree by 
Oberlin in 1955, and held a dozen 
and a half other honorary degrees. 
He was recipient of the 1993 Rolf 
Schock Prize in Stockholm, and the 
1996 Kyoto Prize in ‘Tokyo. 

Predeceased by his wife and his 
former wife, he is survived by three 
daughters, a son, five grandchildren, 
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Mary Herr Hines earned a master’s degree 


in art history at Oberlin in 1926 and met her 


husband-to-be the same year. The couple 
married, moved to Cleveland, and taught at 
private elementary schools where their uncon- 
ventional ideas made them popular with their 
students. Mr. Hines allowed a girl to play on 
the seventh-grade football team, and Mrs. 
Hines allowed her fourth-grade class to study 
Egypt by mummifying dead goldfish. They 
and their two daughters lived in the University 
Circle area but spent summers in Oberlin in 
the homes of professors on sabbatical. In 
1947 Mrs. Hines began teaching at the Laurel 
School and remained on the faculty there for 
27 years, retiring after the death of her hus- 
band. She was 96 when she died in Newton, 
Massachusetts, at the home of her daughter, 
Betsy Hines Barker ‘54. Another daughter 


lives in England. 


eT 

Linda McCallum Taylor died August 11, 
2000, in Grand Rapids, Michigan. She had 
taught elementary school for three years after 
Oberlin, then returned to teaching, this time 
at the high-school level, after her children 
were grown. She is survived by her three sons 


and a sister, Mary McCallum Pearce ‘27. 


1928 


Alice Loveland Bond was born in Oberlin 


and was a Phi Beta Kappa graduate in educa- 
tion before beginning a teaching career. She 
married Vernon Bond ’27, and, after a time in 
New York, moved with her young family back 
to the Cleveland area where she was a church 
secretary for 25 years and active in church 
eroups, including the choir. When she later 
moved to Sebring, Florida, in 1982 after the 
death of her husband, she worked in the 
library and gift shop in the Copeland Oaks 
Retirement Mrs. 


October 20, 2000. She is survived by three 


Community. Bond died 


daughters, eight grandchildren, and six great- 


grandchildren. 


Joseph B. Hale taught chemistry at Earlham 


College after earning a PhD at the University 
of Illinois in 1932. He moved on to Eastman 
Kodak Company in Rochester, New York, first 
assigned to research, and later as manager in 
the manufacturing experiments unit until his 


retirement in 1968. Mr. Hale was a gilted 


amateur photographer, earning numerous 
awards in national and international salons 
during the late 1940s and 1950s. In 1990 he 
moved to Essex, Connecticut, where he 
enjoyed chess, sailing with his family, tennis, 
and astronomy. Several times a year he gave 
magic shows as well as astronomy lectures. 
Mr. Hale died July 16, 2000, after a brief ill- 
ness, survived by his wife of 64 years; two 
sons, including Peter B. 61; four granddaugh- 
ters, including Rebecca Hale '96; and a sister, 
Ann Hale Karol ’28. 


1929 
Ralph Eugene Ellsworth, former director of 
the University of Colorado Libraries, was con- 
sidered by many to be the “father of modern 
academic libraries” and one of the giants of 
20th-century librarianship. Among his more 
advanced concepts were modular libraries and 
centralized cataloguing. Mr. Ellsworth began 
his career as director of the Adams State 
College Library, and he later directed the 
libraries at the University of Iowa. He 
received an honorary degree from Oberlin in 
1983. Mr. Ellsworth 


2000, at age 93. 


died November 12, 


Frances Wagner May, a piano and organ 


major, continued her studies with distin- 
guished teachers in Chicago and New York 
and performed in concert at South Mountain 
Music Colony. She died November 17, 2000, 
in Atlanta, leaving a son and six grandchil- 
dren. Preceding her in death were her 


husband and two sons. 


1930 
Robert 


accounting office with his brother soon after 


Monroe Conner opened a_ tax 


graduation. He and his wife, Margaret Masters 
Conner 30, lived in the Cambridge, Ohio, area 
for many years until his retirement in 1973. He 
was a civic leader in the community and served 
as president of the Kiwanis Club, the county 
the Ohio State 


Genealogical Society, and was secretary/trea- 


Cancer Society, and 
surer of the Cambridge Country Club for many 
years. ‘The couple later moved to ‘Tempe, 
Arizona, where he died November 20, 2000, at 
age 94. He left a son and three grandchildren. 
Mrs. Conner died in May 1994. 


1932 


Marian _ F. Siddall Dockhorn was a long: 


Ji 
Ji 


time activist for women, justice, and peace, 
and was the last founder still living at Bryn 
Gweled Homesteads, an interracial coopera- 
tive in Southampton, Pennsylvania. Her 
mother and grandmother were strong women’s 
rights activists, and Mrs. Dockhorn carried on 
the tradition all her life. She earned a master’s 
degree at Columbia in religious education and 
worked at the YWCA in Philadelphia, cam- 
paigning for racial integration at local and 
national levels. In 1935 she married a social 
service administrator who was also a pastor of 
a local Methodist church. When their chil- 
were she revived the Bucks 


dren erown, 


County Peace Fair, and, in 1987, at age 78, 
took a three-week trip to Nicaragua with 
Witness for Peace with her much younger 
companions, sleeping on dirt floors and walk- 
ing from town to town, sometimes near 
gunfire. Mrs. Dockhorn continued her many 
campaigns for peace and freedom until her 
death October 25, 2000, at age 92. Many of 
her relatives attended Oberlin, including her 
parents, Mary Beard Siddall and William Asa 
Siddall, both 1891, and her uncle, John 
McAlpine Siddall, later the editor of American 
Magazine, who was reputedly asked to leave 
the College for smoking. Another uncle, 
George Bennett Siddall ‘34, was chair of 
Oberlin’s board of Her 


trustees. aunt, 


Antoinette Beard Barroun, was a professor of | 


German at the College, and two of her sib- 
lings, Roger and Frances °32, and a niece, 
Susan Woodruff ’62, also attended Oberlin. 
The most recent family member to graduate is 
her grandson, Julian Dockhorn ’98. She leaves 
a daughter and two sons, Robert °63 and 
William 60. 


1933 


Glenn T. Piper was chief metallurgist at the 


Hoover Company in Canton, Ohio, and, in 
retirement, enjoyed civic activities such as 
AARP and a men’s garden club. He died at 
age 90 October 25, 2000, after an extended 
illness. Survivors include a daughter, two 
sons, six grandchildren, and two great-grand- 


children. 


1934 


Mona Vittur Eckford was assistant profess- 


or in the art department at Hendrix College, 
and, later, a reference librarian in Chicago Art 
Institute's Ryerson and Burnham Libraries. 
eckford 34, 


She married Frederick R. and 


6 


~1 


they raised three children in the Chicago area. 
Mrs. Eckford died of cancer November 21, 
2000, at age 88, survived by her husband and 


their children. 


1935 


Ardis Steffanni Hollinger, a graduate of 


the Conservatory and Otterbein College, was 
a piano student of master teacher Leo 
Pololsky. She taught piano in Huron, Ohio, for 
many years and was on the faculty of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers when her 
husband began providing missionary dental 
care to people in Africa, Utila Island, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. Mrs. Hollinger made several 
trips with him over the years. After his death, 
she lived in Wooster, and, later, Marion, Ohio, 
to be closer to her son and his family, includ- 
ing three granddaughters. She died at the age 
of 89 on November 4, 2000. 


1938 

Imogene Cummings Goodrich taught pub- 
lic school in New Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
until she married in 1942. She gave private 
piano lessons in her home in Louisville, 
Kentucky, until 1965 when she became a 
licensed real estate agent, working successful- 
ly in her new career until she retired at age 70. 
Mrs. Goodrich died at age 85 in Greenville, 
Mississippi, November 24, 2000, survived by 
a son, a daughter, four grandchildren, and two 


great-erandchildren. 


Anne Love McKown lived at Grey Gables as 
a student and remained in close touch with 
her Oberlin housemates throughout her life. 
She and her husband lived in ‘Toledo, Ohio; 
Milwaukee; and St. Louis before settling in 
Denver, where they raised four children and 
frequently attended alumni club gatherings 
around the country. Singing with the Oberlin 
Glee Club always remained one of Mrs. 
She 


November 8, 2000, at age 83, leaving three 


McKown’s fondest memories. died 


sons and a daughter. 


Georgiana Quackenbush _Ressing, as a 


young woman, was active in Girl Scouts and 
earned Scouting’s highest award, “the Eagle.” 
As a camp leader she taught swimming, life- 
saving, and horseback riding. After Oberlin she 
studied at the University of Buffalo and at 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges. She and 


her husband lived in the Buffalo area until 


1957 when they moved to Geneva. When her 
youngest child left for college, Mrs. Ressing 
completed her certification requirements and 
became a secondary English teacher at the 
Geneva Junior High School. She traveled 
extensively with her husband during his sab- 
batical leaves and was frequently asked to 
lecture to local groups on her travel experi- 
ences. Mrs. Ressing died October 29, 2000, in 
Canandaigua, New York, and is survived by her 


husband, two sons, and three grandchildren. 


to3e 


Eugene Mark Farber had a distinguished 


medical career and was a leading expert on 
psoriasis and allergies. After earning a medical 
degree at the University of Buffalo, he was a 
resident at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minnesota, where his training centered on 
skin disease. He was a leading investigator in 
clinical studies that showed the effectiveness 
of Benadryl, the first antihistamine. In 1948 
he joined the faculty of Stanford Medical 
School, supporting himself in a private prac- 
tice in a dermatology service for clinical care 
and training. Appointed director of the 
school’s dermatology division, he was given a 
tiny cubicle for his research, and, for the next 
three decades, as professor and chair of the 
department, helped build its international 
reputation as a research and teaching center. 
He published nearly 300 papers before his 
retirement in 1986 and served as president 
of 


which 


and chief investigator the Psoriasis 


Research Institute, he co-founded, 
until his death. He died at age 83 of a brain 
tumor on November 10, 2000, in Palo Alto, 
California, leaving his wife of 66 years, a son, 
two daughters, two grandchildren, and a 


ereat-grandson. 


Mildred Jean Harter was 4 when she began 
violin lessons. She played during World War II 
in the Army Air Force Symphonette in 
Orlando, Florida, where she helped set up the 
first radar in the Meteorological Testing 
Center. She earned a degree in psychology at 
the University of Michigan while continuing 
viola studies and played in the Ann Arbor 
Symphony there. She was principal violinist 
and personnel manager of the Plymouth 
Symphony for many years. A research assis- 
tant at the UM Institute for Social Research, 
she was more recently a producer of the week- 


ly radio program, Senior Spectrum. She died 
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suddenly at age 82 on October 11, 2000, at 
her home in Ann Arbor. She was preceded in 
death by her mother, Mildred Barnum Harter 
‘14, and is survived by her sister, Elizabeth 
Harter Martin ‘42, a cello major; a nephew; 
and two nieces, including Susan Tsumura ’71, 


a math major who continued studying cello. 


Robert W. Sharp, a trial lawyer, retired in 
1992 after a long career as a partner in a dis- 
tinguished Cleveland law firm. For 54 years 
he sang in the choir of the United Methodist 
church and directed the choir during the 
annual Easter performance of Handel's 
Hallelujah chorus. A Harvard Law School 
graduate, he opened his practice in Cleveland 
soon after his return from Navy duty in the 
Pacific during World War II. He was a trustee 
of the Ohio Division of the American Cancer 
Society and received its highest award, the 
National Service Award, in 1981. He and his 
close lifelong friend and classmate John Stern 
were two of the original members of the 
College’s John Frederick Oberlin Society. Mr. 
Sharp died November 20, 2000, in Cleveland 
Heights, leaving his wife of 52 years, five 


daughters, and nine grandchildren. 


1940 

Lyman W. Riley met his wife, Dorothy 
Hayes 40, at Oberlin. Four years after gradu- 
ating, he earned a BD degree at the University 
of Chicago and for a time served churches in 
Vermont. The couple moved to Pennsylvania 
where Mr. Riley worked at the Friend’s 
Library at Swarthmore College, and later as 
librarian of special collections at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He and Mrs. Riley 
moved into Kendal at Longwood, where they 
lived for his last 14 years. He died February 3, 
2000, survived by his wife, a daughter, two 
sons, and five grandchildren. A third son, 
head of the Refugee Program for UNHCR in 
Kosovo, died two weeks before his father’s 


death. 


1942 
Mildred Louise Stevenson Chalkley dicd 


in her sleep suddenly and unexpectedly 


December 2, 2000, leaving three daughters, 


three sons, and eight grandchildren. Further 


details were not available at press time. 


e Becker Kemsies, a Conservatory 


graduate, left the Cleveland Public School sys- 
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tem in 1976 where she taught music and 
English in several area elementary schools and 
worked as a guidance counselor. She began a 
second career conducting church choirs, 
speaking and presenting seminars for AARP 
and ORTA, working with several civic groups, 
participating in square and contra dancing, and 
traveling for a construction service. After 53 
years of service, she officially retired in 1995. 
Miss Kemsies died at her home in Strongsville, 
Ohio, October 5, 2000, at age 86. 


TES 


Frances Mond Lerner devoted her life to 


helping families whose children suffered from 
autism. Her first experience with autism came 
in the 1960s when her second son failed to 
develop speech and social skills. Mrs. Lerner 
provided the best education and treatment 
available, helping him to develop his impaired 
skills, and the boy went on to earn a bachelor’s 
degree at Johns Hopkins University and a 
master’s degree at the University of Delaware. 
In 1976 she opened her Maryland home as a 
meeting place for a support group that evolved 
into the Baltimore-Chesapeake branch of the 
Autistic Society of America. Mrs. Lerner lec- 
tured widely on autism and wrote several 
papers on the effect it has on the family. With 
a masters degree in philosophy from 
Columbia University, she taught sociology at 
Hunter College for four years before moving 
to Catonsville in 1965, when she joined the 
faculty of the University of Baltimore, teach- 
ing sociology until 1975. Mrs. Lerner was 75 
when she died following a stroke on 
September 20, 2000. She leaves her husband, 


two sons, and a grandson. 


Bruce Hooven Marshall was the son of par- 


ents who owned a small coal mine. During the 
Depression, when all else failed, his father 
mined the coal while his mother sold it door- 
to-door in Youngstown, Ohio, to feed their 
family. Mr. Marshall's Oberlin years of study- 
ing, playing football and basketball, and 
dating classmate Margery Scott, whom he 
later married, were interrupted by WWII in 
1942. He went on to medical school at Case 
Western Reserve after the war and began his 
residencies as a pediatrician. The Korean War 
intervened this time, and he was back in the 
Navy serving as senior medical officer on the 
USS: Breckenridge. With three daughters 


Mr. Marshall and his wife 


and two sons, 


moved to their new home in Santa Cruz, 
California, followed later by a permanent 
move to sunnier Sacramento. Beloved by his 
patients as a caring, always-on-call doctor, Mr. 
Marshall retired in 1994, spending his free 
time as an ardent tennis and bridge player. He 
died in his sleep at home April 5, 2000, of 
renal cell cancer, leaving his five children, his 
wife of 52 years, eight grandchildren, three 
ereat-grandchildren, and a brother, Richard 
Marshall ’42, of Oberlin. 


1947 


Robert C. Axtmann’s education at Oberlin 
was interrupted by WWII while he served in 


the Navy. He returned to graduate, and then 
earned a PhD in physical chemistry at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1950. After working at 
the Aberdeen Proving Ground in Maryland, 
he joined the duPont firm as a research engi- 
neer in South Carolina. In 1959 he began a 
teaching and research career at Princeton, 
where he was chair of the program of nuclear 
studies in engineering and the council for 
environmental studies. Among his many 
research projects were nuclear fission tech- 
nology, nuclear reactor physics, radiation 
chemistry, nuclear magnetic resonance, and 
geothermal energy. He served on the U.S. 
Department of Energy Advisory Committee 
on Geothermal Energy and the Advisory 
Committee on Nuclear Safeguards to the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission. Mr. Axtman 
died at age 75 on November 16, 2000, in 
Skillman, New Jersey, leaving his wife of 51 
years, two daughters, and a son. 

Marjorie Wisner Pels was born in 
Lockport, New York, and returned there after 
eraduation. A former elementary school 
teacher, she was active for many years in sup- 
porting the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, 
often heading the fundraising committee. She 
and her husband raised two sons, including 
Henry Wisner Pels '71. Mrs. Pels, 75, died 
suddenly February 15, 2000, in Lockport, 
leaving her husband of 54 years, their sons, 


and two grandsons. 


John E. Ultmann was a cancer expert who 


advanced theories about how. treatment 
should vary with each stage of the disease, 
and who helped train a generation of cancer 
researchers, some of whom are now regarded 


as leaders in the field. He also helped to 
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JosEPH Woop was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
May 12, 1915. He was an undergraduate student at 
Bucknell University from 1932-34. He began his formal 
music training by studying piano at the Juilliard Institute of 
Musical Arts, where he received his diploma in 1936. He 
then studied piano with Bernard Wagenear at the Juilliard 
School, completing his B.S. in 1949. He studied composi- 
tion with Otto Luening at Columbia University, earning his 
M.A. in 1950. His awards include a full four-year Juilliard 
fellowship from 1936-40 and the first prize for his opera The 
Mother awarded by the Juilliard Opera Competition in 
1942. On the basis of winning the opera prize he was given 
a Ditson Award from Columbia University in 1946, on 
which he lived and wrote music for a year. He was a guest 
composer at the Villa Montalvo in 1957, was awarded a 
Huntington Hartford fellowship in 1960, and was a fellow 
eight times at the MacDowell Colony. In 1966 and 1973 he 
received H. H. Powers travel grants from Oberlin College. 
His music was sought after by many musicians, and he 
received many commissions. His chamber music worklist 
includes a piano trio from 1937 and a viola sonata from 
1938. He wrote four string quartets over a period from 
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| 1942-1978; these were performed by excellent ensembles 
such as the NBC Quartet, the Gordon Quartet, the Piastro 
Quartet, and our own New Hungarian Quartet. He wrote a 
violin sonata in 1947 and a piano quintet in 1956. 


Throughout his life he wrote a very large number of choral | 


pieces which are still being programmed, including a ‘Te 
Deum written on the occasion of Oberlin’s sesquicentenni- 
al for the Oberlin College Choir and Robert Fountain. 

His output for large ensembles includes a Concerto for 


Chamber Orchestra, a Poem for Orchestra (1950), a Concerto | years he amused us all with his war stories. especially those 


JoseErpu R. Woop 
IQ15-2000 


Professor of Music Composition and Theory 


for Viola and Piano with orchestra in 1970 premiered by the 
Cleveland Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Jose 
Serebrier, a violin concerto and a Divertimento for Piano and 
small orchestra from 1959. He wrote three symphonies, one 
each in 1939, 1952, and 1956. After the premiere of his 
third symphony in 1957, the critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune wrote that the work “was a thoroughly distinguished 
and handsome creation with such an internal and external 
appeal that it would be no exaggeration to place it in the 
very top rank of American symphonies.” The NBC 
Orchestra premiered his Overture to Twelfth Night on the 
eve of Pearl Harbor. Arguably, his most important piece was 
a large ballet-cantata commissioned by the Draco 
Foundation and written to a scenario by Evelyn Eaton enti- 
tled The Progression. 

Joe was an established and respected composer in the 
urban world long before he came to Oberlin. He was the 
staff composer at the Chekov Theatre Studio in Manhattan 
from 1939-41 where he wrote a wide variety of scores for 
many productions directed by Michael Chekov. After his 
stint with the Chekov Studio he was a freelance compos- 
er/arranger in New York City from 1941-50. During this 
period Joe was primarily a commercial composer writing 
many of the tunes Madison Avenue used to sell everything 
from soap to television dramas. He wrote charts for many 
dance bands, the most famous of which was his arrange- 
ment of “Chiquita Banana’ that he did for Xavier Cugat. Joe 
also wrote many of the orchestral arrangements used for the 
first Muzak recordings. 

From 1943-46, Joe took a break from commercials for a 
tour with special services as a member of the U.S. Army. For 
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about the oddity of meeting many 
celebrities in remote and dangerous 
places like Okinawa and other Pacific 
hotspots. 

In 1950 Joe accepted a position at 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
where he remained a highly respect- 
ed teacher of music theory and 
composition until his retirement in 
1985. Director David Robertson 
ostensibly brought Joe here to teach 
music theory. In actuality he was 
hired to shake up the place, to intro- 
duce some “new blood,” and to bring 
some urban sensibility to the rural 
Mideast. Joe, along with the other 
two young turks (Richard Hoffmann 
and Walter Aschaffenburg), initiated 
the conservatory major in composi- 
tion in 1956. Soon after, this same 
dynamic trio, with the enthusiastic 
support of Robertson, founded the 
Oberlin Contemporary Music 
Festival, which was held in February 
of each year until 1971. It brought to 
the campus such distinguished com- 
posers as Roger Sessions, Wallingford 


Riegger, Ernest Krenek, Leon 
Kirchner, and, in 1963, Igor 


Stravinsky, as well as many outstand- 
ing performers and commentators. As 
I survey our present faculty, there are 
only a couple still in the saddle today 
who could remember the 
assemblies where the Festival guest 
music critic would address the entire 
campus in packed Finney Chapel on 
such topics as “What is new music?” 

Richard Hoffmann, professor of 
theory, 


noon 


composition and music 
recently wrote the following: “Exactly 
half a century ago Joe Wood arrived at 
a renowned American conservatory 
when composition was not yet a part 
of the curriculum. By the time he had 
retired, that department which he 
had helped found and chaired several 
times, had grown in national and 
international stature to become one 
of the finest, non-doctrinaire under- 


graduate composition departments in 
the country. His contribution was 
paramount in bringing the Oberlin 
Conservatory into the second half of 
the 20th century.” 

His students remember his kind- 
ness, patience, and compassion as 
much as his sharp musical ear and 
eye. He not only had perfect pitch 
but he knew how to use it tempered 
by his special sensitivity, intelligence, 
and, above all, charming and wry wit. 
He was a great story teller and, like 
many urbane, cultivated gentlemen 
of his generation, he was not adverse 
to caustic asides during concerts, fac- 
ulty meetings, and funerals...it’s just 
that his asides were quite likely to be 
amusing and, at all times, always 
diverting us from the pomposity of 
our condition. 

Joe was a “deli guy” who liked to 
smoke about as much as he liked to 
consume coffee, which he did in 
spectacular amounts. I assert with no 
fear of contradiction that he went to 
more Con concerts than anyone in 
our history. He loved The New York 
Times and spent the early parts of 
every day sitting in the Con lounge 
with that paper, ensconced out here 
in the farmlands but experientially 
immersed in that culture and site 
where he had spent many productive 
and exciting years. 

Joseph Wood died in Auburn, 
Alabama, on June 3, 2000. He is sur- 
vived by his two daughters, Lynne 
and Lorna, four grandchildren, a lot 
of elegant and heartfelt original 
music, and many loving memories. @ 


Randolph Coleman is professor of composi- 
tion and music theory, chair of the 
Composition Department, and director 
of the Contemporary Music Division at 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music at 
Oberlin College. This Memorial Minute 
was adopted by a rising vote of the 
General Faculty of Oberlin College on 
November 21, 2000. 


advance the use of chemotherapy. He gradu- 
ated from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Columbia and began his career 
working at the University of Chicago. He was 
credited with attracting millions of dollars in 
donations to the university's Medical Center, 
much of it from families he had treated, 
including a $21 million gift from the family of 
Richard L. Duchossis after he had treated 
Mrs. Duchossis. He specialized in treating 
so-called incurable diseases, among them 
Hodgkins and non-Hodgkins lymphoma. It is 
ironic that he died of complications of lym- 
phoma at age 75 at his home in Hyde Park on 
October 23, 2000. He had worked up until 
just a few weeks before his death. He is sur- 
vived by his wife of 48 years, two daughters, 


a son, and five grandchildren. 


1949 


Robert Loren Galloway married Ginny 


Sawhill 50 two weeks after her graduation, 
and the couple moved to Denver, where Mr. 
Galloway was a banker and a businessman. 
He died of prostate cancer at age 76 on 
September 15, 2000, survived by his wife, 
two daughters, two sons, and five grandchil- 


dren. 


John W. Robson enlisted in the Army and 
served with the 236th Signal Service 
Battalion in India before enrolling at Oberlin. 
After completing MS and PhD degrees in 
physics at Case Institute of Technology in 
1954, he began teaching at the University of 
Arizona where he remained as a full professor 
until his retirement in 1983. He died after a 
long battle with cancer October 31, 2000, in 
Tucson, leaving his wife, a son, a daughter, 
five grandchildren, and two great-grandchil- 
dren. Mr. Robson’s mother, Phedra Timmons 
Robson, attended the Oberlin Academy in 
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1969 


Billijo Marshall Pyle returned to Oberlin 


for an MAT degree at Oberlin in 1972 and 
then was a substitute teacher for many years 
before developing MS at the age of 40. When 
she could no longer teach, she sold landscape 
paintings and portraits, Before the disease 
disabled her, she had enjoyed running in 5K 
and 10K marathons. Mrs. Pyle died October 
31, 1999, leaving a son, a daughter, and two 


sisters, including Kate Marshall '7 1. 
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The Last Word 


In Search of a Rose Brass Bell and f-Attachment 


Life’s treasures appear in the most unexpected places. 


hree years ago, someone stole the trombone I'd owned since high 

school. My wife and | were living in Dallas at the time, taking care of 

my mother. One night | left my car unlocked in her driveway with my 
trombone in the trunk. 

The thief made his way down the block before dawn, methodically 
checking each car. When he lifted the trombone out of mine, he stole not 
only a valuable musical instrument but also a lifetime of memories. 

Granted, the trombone itself was valuable. It was a .547-inch, sym- 
phonic-bore, Conn 88H with a rose brass bell and f-attachment—a system 
of extra tubing for playing difficult notes. My instrument was made in 
Elkhart, Indiana, in 1964. That was before a conglomerate bought out the 
company, relocated the factory, and let the quality go downhill. ‘Today, an 
“Elkhart Conn” from the ’50s or ’60s is highly prized 
in trombone circles. 

What made my trombone priceless, however, was 
not its pedigree but its history. | bought it in Dallas 
in 1966, my senior year in high school. | treasured it 
because | idolized the teacher who sold it to me: 
Paris Rutherford Jr. 

Paris inspired hero worship on three counts: he 
played first trombone in the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra; he had a hulking physique that dwarfed 
other players when he loomed on stage; and he lived 
near the SMU campus in a garage apartment, my 
teenage concept of the ideal dwelling. 

When | arrived at his apartment for my first les- 
son, I had no idea what he looked like. Surely this 
was the wrong address. The man answering my 
knock stood 6-feet 4-inches tall with a massive chest, 

a sandpaper beard, and a forward-sloping flattop 
haircut. He looked like a linebacker for the Dallas 
Cowboys, not a classical musician. Finally | noticed he was cradling a 
trombone. 

“Come in,” he said. 

| gulped and entered. 

“Don't bother taking your horn out of the case,” he told me. “We've got 
other work to do.” 

Here began my apprenticeship in life. Like the teenage hero in The 
Karate Kid, | had expected to learn fancy footwork right away. Instead, | 
discovered that drudge work came first. I polished my_ breathing, 
embouchure, and intonation for months. By the end of the year, | could 
produce a respectable tone. 

‘Iwo years later, Paris quit the orchestra and sold me his trombone. In 
reality, his Conn 88H, with its large-diameter slide, was more than | could 
handle. It was designed for blasting Mahler and Strauss over a 90-piece 
orchestra, but I didn’t care. | wanted a certifiably cool trombone, one that 
my teacher had actually played, one with the endless run from Till 
Eulenspiegel embedded in its metallic memory. 

The thief who stole my trombone didn’t know metallic from Metallica. 


He didn’t know that | had carried this instrument to Oberlin on the train, 
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taken lessons on it in the Conservatory, and played it on Cape Cod with 
the Gilbert and Sullivan players. 

All he knew was to empty the car of my personal effects, including a 
photo of me and my dad and a card from the Highfield Theater Costume 
Shop naming me “Nice Person of the Week” in July 1967 for sewing but- 
tons on the grenadier uniforms in The Yeomen of the Guard. 

On a positive note, the theft in Dallas gave me an excuse to get a new 
trombone. At first | thought of buying the latest 88H, but a small voice told 
me to wait and ask advice. An orchestra player suggested I buy a smaller 
horn, which | did. | enjoyed playing it, but missed the Conn. 

Then last November I stopped in Oberlin on a trip. I drove in from the 
south on a sunny afternoon. The campus felt deserted because of fall 

break, but the bright, autumn colors dispelled any 
sense of gloom. 

| had reserved a room at an informal bed-and- 
breakfast, and I found the old, white house on a 
street near South Hall. A tapestry of red and purple 
maple leaves covered the lawn. | decided to unload 
my bicycle from the car and explore Oberlin. 

I rode the new bike trail behind the reservoir, 
cruised the athletic fields, and watched soccer 
practice from the bleachers. | visited favorite paint- 
ings in the art museum, peeked into Carnegie, and 
rode across Tappan Square, deliberately crunching 
leaves under my tires. 

Back at the house, | showered, changed, and 
walked downtown for dinner. When I returned, | 
found my hosts, a married couple, eating theirs in 
the kitchen. The wife informed me that she and 
her husband had graduated from Oberlin ten years 

before | did. The husband mentioned in passing that he 
used to play trombone. Soon I said good night and went upstairs to bed. 

| felt chilled, and the furnace wasn't on yet, so | searched the room for 
blankets, beginning with the closet. I saw coat hangers, board games, a 
vacuum cleaner, a dusty trombone case, but not blank...a trombone case? 

| knew I shouldn't pry, but curiosity got the better of me. I pulled the 
case from the closet and laid it on the bed. I snapped open the latches and 
lifted the lid. 

There on its burgundy plush lining lay a .547-inch, symphonic-bore, 


Conn 88H trombone with rose brass bell and f-attachment. Because it had 


no slide lock, | could tell it was older than mine probably ‘50s-vintage. 
The engraving on the bell said, “Elkhart, Ind.” 

Trying to contain my excitement, | padded back down to the kitchen, 
told the husband I'd found his trombone, and asked him if he would sell 
it to me. 

“No,” he said. “Take it! I'll enjoy knowing it’s being played again.” 

And it is. @ 


Eric Nye plays trombone on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. He teaches English to 


high school dropouts and plans to write a novel. 
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retirement... 


When you choose Kendal you'll 
be writing the book on an active, 
fulfilling lifestyle. You'll be just a 
mile from Oberlin College and 
its Conservatory of Music; only 
30 minutes from Hopkins airport 
and downtown Cleveland. 


Kendal at Oberlin, named one of 


as . America’s 20 Best Continuing 
Resident Al McQueen, former Oberlin College Professor of Sociology. a 
Care Retirement Communities 
provides full residential services; comfortable, spacious 
cottages and apartments; and complete lifetime health care 
on site. Ask about our Try It program; earn high marks for 


your retirement choice. 


Kendal at Oberlin 


600 Kendal Drive 3 
Box OCM SS 
Oberlin, OH 44074 

1-800-548-9469 


www.kao.kendal.org Equal Housing Opportunity 
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One More Thing 


A Slice of Life / photo by al Fuchs 


A highlight of every Hlumination Night: dessert-laden tables on Tappan Square, where 
a piece of pie is de rigueur. Residents of Oberlin bake the pies and brownies, which 


are sold to benefit Oberlin Medical Center. 


